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MALAYA’S FUTURE CONSTITUTION 


The terms of reference of the Independent Con- 
stitutional Commission headed by the Lord of Ap- 
peal in Ordinary, Lord Reid, which will make 
recommendations for the Constitution of an inde- 
pendent Federation of Malaya are very comprehen- 
sive and foreshadow the general structure, in 
accordance with the Merdeka Agreement in London. 
It has been stipulated that the Federation shall be 
a single, independent, self-governing unit, a demo- 
cracy with a bicameral legislature. There is to be 
a common nationality for the whole of the Federa- 
tion. A Head of State will be chosen from among 
the Rulers, whose position and prestige as the con- 
stitutional rulers of their States will be safeguarded. 
The “special position” of the Malays and the 
“legitimate interests of other communities” are also 
to be recognised in the Constitution. The instruc- 
tion to the Commission repeats the special respon- 
sibilities of the High Commissioner under the 
Federation Agreement of 1948. The wording is the 
same. But the position will be very different with 
the creation of a sovereign federation, with a Con- 
stitutional Head of State and a fully responsible 
democratic legislature. The High Commissioner has 
authcrity to act and he can give appropriate direc- 
tions to the government of any Malay State or Set- 
tlement. 


The scheme for a bicameral iegislature in 
Malaya as envisaged by the Alliance Government 
involves a fully-nominated Upper House consisting 
of representatives of the Rulers and nominees from 
commercial and trade union organisations. This 
“watchdog” House will include people guarding 
interests not represented in the Lower House, which 


will be fully elected. The Upper House will have 
power to delay Bills approved by the Lower House, 
should it feel they are against the country’s in- 
terests. It will, in fact, include people who are 
experts in their own subi¢cts but who, by the nature 
of the elections procedure, cannot enter the legisla- 
ture through popular vote. 


The group can advise the Lower House and 
oppose any Bill or any feature in a Bill approved 
by the elected members. What the Alliance has in 
mind is a Legislature roughly similar to that in 
Britain, where there is a House of Lords and a 
House of Commons: The Alliance, it is believed. 
favours a Lower House of 100 members. It wants 
an election to be held for 48 additional members as 
soon as the Constitution is signed to make up that 
number. The Federal Legislative Council at pre- 
sent has 52 elected members. The terms of the new 
members should end at the same time as those of 
the present 52 members so that a general election 
would be held. The present Council was elected in 
July last year. 


Introduction of a bicameral legislature will not 
interfere with the existing State legislatures. The 
Rulers will continue to be heads of their States, and 
the State Councils will be free to make their own 
laws. The Alliance’s desire for a two-House sys- 
tem aims at ensuring the smooth functioning of a 
Federal Government. 


A Bill published in Kuala Lumpur on March 7 
clarifies the High Commissioner’s powers of veto 
under the “merdeka” agreement reached in London. 
The High Commissioner will, except in extra- 
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ordinary circumstances, be required to act in ac- 
cordance with the advice of the Federal Executive 
Council. If in any case he considers it expedient 
in the interests of “public order, public faith, or 
good government,” tha: he shouid so act, then he 
may act otherwise—an extraordinary oblique way 
of saying that he can ignore the Council if he feels 
justified in doing so under what is almost a blanket 
series of criteria. Evidently the Alliance is taking 
no chances of conquest of power by infiltration! 


There is a lit:le curb on the veto: the High Com- 
missioner must seek the views of the Chief Minister 
and if the latter requests it, the High Commissioner 
must refer the issue to the Secretary of State and 
transmit to him any communication that the Chief 
Minister may wish to make. In that event, the High 
Commissioner must act in accordance with the ad- 
vice given to him by the Federal Executive Council 
unless he has the prior approval of the Secretary 
of State. However, if in the High Commissioner’s 
opinion the matter is too urgent in the interests of pu- 
blic order, public faith, or good government, to permit 
him getting the prior approval of the Secretary of 
State, he may act otherwise than in accordance with 
the advice given him by the Executive Council. In 
that case, he must transmit to the Secretary of State 
at the first opportunity a report of the matter, giv- 
ing the reasons for his action and any views the 
Chief Minister may wish to express on it. This 
procedure, however, does not apply to matters re- 
lating to external defence or external affairs. 


Meanwhile Chinese and other British subjects in 
Penang and Malacca have been greatly heartened by 
special provisions in the terms of reference of the 
independent commission which will make recom- 
mendations on the future Gonstitution of the Federa- 
tion. Under these provisions the Commission may 
recommend that British subjects or subjects of the 
Rulers may retain their status after acquiring the 
proposed common nationality of the Federation. 
Also, nothing in the terms of reference is to be 
taken as in any way prejudging the position of the 
Queen in relation to Penang and Malacca. Dato Sir 
Chen-lock Tan said he was satisfied with the terms 
ef reference for under them they would be able to 
retain their status of British subjects, as such. “We 
do not want to lose what we have already got,” he 
said. “I agree with the principle of unity for the 
whole of Malaya. We should form a united nation 
where all communities should co-operate with each 
other. We can still remain British subjects and 
Malayan citizens.” Even the formidable President 
of the Penang branch of the Straits Chinese British 
Association, Mr. Heah Joo Seang—who has been 
most outspoken in his opposition to any loss of Bri- 
tish nationality—said he welcomed the stipulation 
on the position of the Queen in relation to the settle 
ments of Penang and Malacca: it was what they 
had been fighting for. They were also happy, he 
said, in that a measure of autonomy for the various 
States and settlements was to be provided. 


The Legislative Council of the Malayan Federa- 
tion on March 14 accepted with acclamation the 
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agreement reached in London, giving the Federation 
independence by August 31 next year. The High 
Commissioner announced that the Federation’s copy 
of what it terms the “Merdeka (freedom) Charter’ 
is to be preserved in the national museum at Kuala 
Lumpur. The pages of the document have been 
specially treated to ensure durability. Since the 
agreement was signed in London on February 8 the 
Chinese partners of the Alliance have been remark- 
ably silent. The President of the. MCA, who at- 
tended the London talks with the head of UMNO 
and Chief Minister of the Federation (Tengku 
Abdul Rahman) has made little or no contribution 
to the discussion since his return. 


Indeed Sir Cheng-lock Tan’s only important 
comment was his statement that Singapore ought to 
be admitted to the Federation as an equal partner, 
and not (as the Tengku suggested) as simply one of 
numerous States forming the Federation. Federa- 
tion officials scornfully referred to this as “just 
one man’s view.” The Chief Minister made it plain, 
when he was visited by Mr. David Marshall at the 
beginning of March, that he would not discuss 
Singapore’s entry into the Fedération until the lat- 
ter has achieved independence. He was quite em- 
phatic about it. He pointed out that the terms of 
reference of the Constitution Commission have al- 
ready been fixed. Any alteration of it now to in- 
clude the question of Singapore would upset the 
Alliance plan and cause delay. 


This attitude has not been unquestioningly ac- 
cepted in Singapore, where it was pointed out that 
the question of Singapore could be considered without 
delaying in the least the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on the Federation’s new Constitution. After 
all, it has to deal with Penang and Malacca, whose 
status is also the same as Singapore in that they 
were all part of the old Straits Settlements, though 
they may have followed separate paths ‘since the 
war. But if Singapore is much bigger and more 
important, the problem is still not different con- 
stitutionally. The difference is political. The view 
expressed in Singapore is that the Alliance Govern- 
ment refuses to consider Singapore’s entry at this 
moment for exactly the same reason that White- 
hall did not include Singapore in the Malayan Union. 
If it was an error, then, it is argued, it is an error 
now. Singapore as a result is left to pursue inde- 
pendence for itself, and the fear there is that this 
will not help in anyway to bring the two together 
again. Indeed it can be asserted that the territories 
have drifted further apart with every step towards 
independence. 


Why, asks the Straits Times, should the 
process be reversed the moment that separate inde- 
pendence makes the division complete? And where 
will Singapore stand in the twilight hours—a colony 
no longer yet not independent, creator of its own 
citizenship with citizens loyal to whom? It was the 
citizenship policy of the Labour Front Government, 
more than anything else, which destroyed whatever 
hope there was of serious consideration now of 
union, federation, or confederation, an answer of 
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POORs PEASANTS =IN 


There is usually a good reason why a peasant is poor, 
and in most cases in China it is because he is lazy and 
shiftless, for there was less reason than ever to blame 
anybody but himself after the socalled redistribution dur- 
ing the land reform, when Jack became as good as his 
master—or so the Communists said at the time! And for 
a long time there have been complaints from Peking that 
the local officials are treating the poor peasants as just 
poor peasants—not as the most deserving under the peo- 
ple’s regime but as the lazybones and inefficient they so 


some kind to the partition of Malaya. Merger is 
not the only solution. There is a large body of 
Opinion in Singapore against it, and in many 


respects too a confederation might more easily over- 
come anxieties in the Federation. “What unques- 
tionably is wrong, and can be disastrous, is to give 
this vital problem no further thought until an in- 
dependent Federation and an independent Singapore 
have fatally widened the Straits.” 


During the debate in the Federal Legislature on 
the motion to accept the London agreement, the 
Council is said to have been astonished by a sugges- 
tion from Mr. Tan Siew-sin, of Malacca, that the 
Federation Government should send a mission to 
Peking for exploratory talks about persuading the 
Malayan Communists to give up their armed strug- 
gle. Mr. Tan is the son of the President of the 
MCA, Sir Cheng-lock Tan, and is a leader of that 
body. He criticised the Government for lacking a 
bold and far-sighted policy for winning over the two 
million Chinese in the Federation, so that they could 
become an integral part of the new Malayan nation, 
and asserted that the co-operation of these Chinese 
could not be forthcoming unless they were given a 
stake in the country. To this the Chief Minister 
retorted that the Chinese had only themselves to 
blame if they were not citizens of Malaya. The 
language test had been made much easier, but even 
though it was not necessary to speak Malay very 
few had claimed citizenship. 


It was announced that the Commission to draw 
up a blueprint for the independent Federation of 
Malaya will start work in June, with Lord Reid as 
Chairman. A Committee to draw up a scheme for 
compensation of expatriate officers for the loss of 
their career has been established and begins work 
soon, with the Minister for Education, Dato Abdul 
Razak, as its Chairman. The method of handling 
Malayanisation and current problems is in striking 
contrast with the most unhappy system devised in 
Singapore. Indeed it is to be doubted whether the 
former Governor, Sir John Nicoll, would have 
agreed for a moment to the solution of a public 
tribunal had he known how the Malayanisation Com- 
mission there would have been utilised by the local 
officers and the local men who mostly manned the 
Commission. 
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CHINA 


often are. Indeed this attitude has become so general that 
the doctrinaires in the capital have been getting quite con- 
cerned about it. It is, of course, a matter of principle and 
dogma rather than an issue of heart-searching compassion. 
Communists don’t ery! 


The Peking People’s Daily devoted a long editorial to 
this topic at the end of 1955. It said that the great surge 
of the peasants into the producer co-operatives has modified 
the problem of the poor peasant and his richer relations. 
But the damage had not been done by mere exclusion of 
the poor peasants from the producer co-operatives. It was 
also manifest in many other ways in which the poor pea- 
sants were discriminated against and rejected. They are, 
in fact, according to the official organ, politically persecuted 
and economically fleeced and prevented from. occupying a 
predominant position in the leadership of the producer co- 
operatives. 


Examples are cited of this discrimination. Sometimes 
when cadres of poor peasant status intervene in discussion 
and express opinions contrary to those of the middle pea- 
sants, the latter cut them short. “Do you have money? If 
you have none, keep quiet.” The Peking paper seems to 
think that if the poor peasants really take the lead they 
will make a far greater success of the producer co-operatives 
than they made of their own lives hitherto. Whereas the 
higher middle peasants wanted to take the capitalist path 
before going into the producer co-operatives, the poor and 
lower middle peasants are generally willing to obey the 
unified plans of the State and (blessed virtue!) to sell 
more surplus grain to the State. In Yitu hsien in Shan- 
tung, out of 248 APCs in which middle peasants predomi- 
nated, 129 refused to carry out the State policy on unified 
purchase and sale of grain. There is always a struggle in 
these co-operatives, and the key to the solution of the 
problem, it is suggested, lies in the overhaul of the Party 
linked up with the overhaul of the APCs. 


This line seems to have been abandoned under the 
recent pronouncements of policy by the leaders of the 
Party, who have taken a much more lenient line on the 
subject of the class war in the rural areas, while fearing 
the capitalistic tendencies of the farmers. 


It is also alleged that another type of Party member 
rejects the poor peasants and lower middle peasants be- 
cause of the deep influence of the old society, and their 
low level of class consciousness. In the old society, the 
poor and lower middle peasants were subjected to exploita- 
tion and oppression and had no social position. Conse- 
quently development of their talents was subject to re- 
strictions. But the indigent peasants proved themselves 
during the mass movement not only of being eligible but 
of being capable of “the role of masters.” The Peking 
organ says that the Party members who offend in this way 
should be told off since it clearly runs counter to the funda- 
menital interests of the Party. Other members shoul 
likewise be lectured on the class line and told clearly that 
the poor and lower middle peasants are the basic force for 
carrying out the co-operation policy and all other policies 
of the Party. 


It docs not accord with the facts, it is asserted, that 
the poor and lower middle peasants cannot talk well: many 
poor peasants talk very well. Nor is it true that they 
cannot do things: why, many poor peasants can do things 
very well! 
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That, at least, is what the Party Press says about them, 
and it is pretty obvious just what the more prosperous pea- 
cants think of their lowly brother. But because they look 
down on him, they evoked a demand from the Party func- 
tionaries for stern critic'sm and disciplinary action against 
them, as they did at Wuli hsiang in the Shantung county 
of Yehhsien, after which “the poor peasants were in high 
spirits and were determined to act as masters.” But this 
attitude does help to explain the sharp turn toward toler- 
ance by the highest level of the Party leadership. Evidently 
they coukl make the poor and middle peasant hate the land- 
lords and drive him out of his land, but clearly it was hard 
to get the lower and upper middle peasants to join with the 
ne’er-do-well in driving out the most prosperous, and there- 
fore most efficient, of the farmers. 

There is increasing confirmation of the view that when 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung personally took over the agricul- 
tural policy and ordered full steam ahead in the organisa- 
tion of producer co-operatives he did so on the basis of 
a radically different and far more friendly attitude towards 
the peasants. It was announced in mid-February that a 
total of 3,000 million yuan was to be issued immediately 
by State banks for agricultural purposes—more than double 
the figure originally planned. Most of the loan, it is true, 
is to be used to provide poor peasants with the necessary 
funds to join the producer co-operatives, to finance the 
capital construction of agricultural co-operatives, and to 
cover their production costs. The loan will also help to 
develop State farms, fishery and livestock breeding. 


Village clubs are to be set up throughout China in 
the next two years, so that “within seven years” every 
county will have its own cultural centre, a local newspaper, 
library, book-store, cinema, radio receiving centres, profes- 
sional dramatic groups, and film projection teams. The 
joint directive by the Ministry of Culture and the Youth 
League to this effect adds that each producer co-operative 
will have its own club, library and radio receiving set. Art 
centres will popularise literature and art and compile folk 
art works. 

Now the Communist papers carry a directive on the 
expansion of cultural work in the countryside to keep pace 
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with the high tide of agricultural co-operation. The direc- 
tive, which was issued jointly by the Ministry of Culture 
and the Central Committee of the Youth League, says the 
key to cultural work in the countryside is the development 
of a rural cultural network centred around clubs. 


An article in the People’s Daily also points out that 
full support is needed to carry out the national programme 
for agricuiture. Besides new farm tools, fertiliser and in- 
secticide, the peasants need new clothing, new homes and 
consumer goods. Above all, they want. to raise their cul- 
tural level and improve public health. The departments 
concerned are enjoined to investigate what the peasants 
want and to satisfy their demands. 


Five “great deficiencies” were officially admitted tu 
exist in agriculture. Theye were: lack of enough land, 
horses, of seeds of better quality, of manure and of modern 
farm implements. 


It is claimed by Peking that the agricultural scientific 
researches, thanks to the help of Soviet experts and the 
efforts of agronomists, have led to marked results in the 
countryside. Improved strains of grain and cotton have 
been cultivated, which improved production, farming tech- 
nique has been improved and output increased. Many mea- 
sures have been devised against insect pests and _ plant 
diseases, though much more remains to be done. Scientific 
regearches have also promoted multiplication of stock, im- 
provement of strains and prevention of animal plagues. 
Veterinary surgeons have introduced scores of biotics and 
methods of cure and examination, thereby bringing under 
control several main infections. The greatest scourge of 
all, cattle plague, has been brought under control every- 
where except in Sikang and Tibet. Methods of storage have 
also been applied to keep green fodder. 


The National Conference of Farm Too! Producers ad- 
dressed a letter to the peasants promising they would do 
their best to produce better farm tools, such as double- 
bladed ploughs, seeders, harvesters, mowers etc. and an- 
nouncing that they had instituted an emulation campaign 
with this object in view. 


THE SPEED-UP OF CO-OPERATIVIZATION IN CHINA 


There was little that happened in June in China to 
prepare the country for the major change in tempo and in 
some ways in policy which was impending on the land. The 
villages were mostly occupied with the reorganization of 
the grain supply system. Consolidation of the APCs was 
completed that month, and the national figure was officially 
reduced from 670,000 to 650,000. And in the month of 
July, when the Great Debate on speed of development must 
have continued to rage in Peking, no more than a couple 
of items appeared in the Peking People’s Daily on agricul- 
tural co-operativization. The question, it is suggested by 
the observer who has given so much time and study to the 
matter, appeared to have been withdrawn from public view 
to be discussed in private by the Party. 


At the 2nd National People’s Congress held throughout 
July, the Party was rather on the defensive on conditions 
in the rural villages, and was unduly vehement about the 
whole matter, The key speech on agriculture was delivered 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Liao Lu-yen on July 25 in 
the closing days of the session. As soon as he came to the 
matter, he literally charged into the fight: “Is the agricul- 


tural co-operativization movement done so badly as to 
damage the production activeness of the peasants? We. do 
net think so.” Then he followed the same argument as 
Mao Tse-tung later used in his own speech: In spite of the 
iapid development, most of the co-operatives were found to 
be sound, with only 5% of the new co-operatives to be dis- 
solved in the process of check-up. There was some self- 
criticism by the Minister, who admitted defects such as 
commandism, violations of the voluntary and mutual benefit 
principles, as well as bad operation and administration and 
bad organisation of production. But these, he added, were 
“local mistakes and defects” merely incidental to the vic- 
torious advance of the movement, 


Then the Minister went on to deliver his major counter- 
attack against the critics who complained that co-operativiza- 
tion was done very badly as was also the grain work, thus 
damaging the production activeness of the peasants, “while 
there were even persons who repeated such absurd views 
as ‘the peasants are living in hell.’” The Ministery in this 
passage merely repeated what Vice-Premier Chen Yun had 
said in an earlier speech on the grain work, and quoted 
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Chairraan Mao and the Party Centre in support of his argu- 
ments. _It was clear nevertheless that in the spring of last 
year eriticism and dissent of rural policy came from both 
within and without the Party. The “peasants living in 
hell” statement, apparently emanated from the stout old 
philosopher Liang Shu-min, who has been repeatedly at- 
tacked by the Communists. 


Another critic was Huang Yen-pei, who in his self- 
criticising speech at the People’s Congress, declared that 
he had received a great number of letters from the people 
since February on the grain problem in the villages, and 
sent every one of them to the State Council. “On seeing 
the tense situation in those places, I was deeply worried. 
At that time, I only gave credence to these reports and 
did not have overall understanding. I know now that my 
views then were mistaken.” The former Vice-Premier of 
the GAC 1949-54, is one of the socalled ‘democratic 
leaders,” and is Chairman of the China Democratic National 
Construction Association. He is at present a Vice-Chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the People’s Congress. THis 
speech came after a drubbing down from Chen Yun, who 
scathingly attacked his “one-sided views” and his failure to 
achieve an over-all picture; he “could not see the forest 
forthe trees.” Chen Yun said the voices of counter- 
revolutionaries could be heard behind these outcries, though 
he admitted there were other critics of different categories 
who were well disposed, had good motives and wanted the 
Government to de a good job, but whose mistake it was 
to fail to analyse an outcry when they heard it, or tc com- 
pare the bad with the good phenomena. 


“To those people who have good intentions, we listen 
to their views, accept their correct criticism, point out their 
mistaken views, explain the situation and clarify the issue, 
so that all may exert common efforts to improve the work. 
To the clamour of landlords and rich peasants, we refute 
their charges. To the counter-revolutionaries and their con- 
spiratoriail activities we must call upon the people to raise 
their vigilance to expose these elements and restrain their 
subversive activities.” 


This speech on July 21 set the stage for the blast at 
the dissenters which Chairman Mao Tse-tung delivered in 
his speech to the Party Secretaries on July 31, the very 
next day after the close of the NPC session. He struck 
the keynote of his speech at the very beginning: In the 
rural areas throughout the country, a new upsurge in the 
Socialist mass movement is approaching. Certain of our 
comrades, however, like a woman with bound feet, are walk- 
ing unsteadily, all the time complaining of other people 
that they are going too fast, too fast. ExceSsive criticism 
of minor details, uncalled-for complaints, endless anxieties, 
and countless rules and precautions—these are taken by 
them to be the correct policy in the guiding of the Socialist 
mass movement in the rural villages.” 


He spoke only of “rightist” mistakes, but this impres- 
sion was corrected by the People’s Daily editorial of October 
25, eight days after the belated publication of Mao Tse- 
tung’s speech. He did not repeat the accusations of sabo- 
tage or counter-revolution made by Chen Yun. He stressed 
mistaken ideas and lack of understanding. In Mao’s analy- 
sis, there were two kinds of mistaken ideas on the matter. 
One was a mistaken reading of conditions in the villages. 
This involved the failure to see the struggle between the 
two paths of Socialism and Capitalism, the undesirable spon- 
taneous development of capitalism in the villages, and the 
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desire of the majority of peasants, who are not well off, 
to join the co-operatives. It was from these people that 
the cry came calling on the Party to “climb down from 
the horse.” Mao suggested they derived this mistaken idea 
from the stand of the bourgeoisie, the rich peasants and 
the well-off middle peasants “who have the tendency of 
capitalist spontaneity.” Secondly, there was an erroneous 
under-estimate of the strength of the Party and its ability 
to lead the movement. According to Chairman Mao, these 
people had attempted to throw the book at the Party by 
quoting from the “history of the CPSU (B) Short Course” 
(which is or was compulsory reading) on the hasty adven- 
turism in co-operativization that happened in the Soviet 
Union during the terrible period of Stalin’s ruthless battle 
with the kulaki. Mao gave 10% of his speech to refute the 
argument that the Party’s policy was over-hasty. His basic 
argument was that the orthodox line must be upheld and 
the Socialist path must not be deviated from and accordingly 
he gave the signal for the speed-up. It was quickly obeyed 
and was a fait accompli when the Central Committee of the 
CCP met in Peking from October 4. 


Significance is seen in the selection of the Party theore- 
ticlian and former secretary to Mao Tse-tung, Chen Po-ta, 
to make the speech explaining the draft Decision on the 
Question of Agricultural Co-operativization. He had ap- 
parently been doing some of the work in the Rural Work 
Department and this is taken to indicate that the orthodox 
theoreticians have been moved in to take over in order to 
forestall any wavering in direction that might have been 
brought about by people who care more about the reality 
than the dogma, as happened! in the spring. It was noted, 
in this connection, that the leading article of the September 
issue of Hsueh Hsi, the principal doctrinal organ of the 
Party, was entitled “Struggle to Insist on the Theoretical 
Principles of Marxism.” 


Chen Po-ta directed his main criticism at Party mem- 
bers who were guilty of the ideological shortcoming of 
failing to grasp the Socialist aim of the Party, thus becom- 
ing blind to the struggle between the Socialist and Capi- 
talist paths in the villages, while being satisfied with the 
status quo of a small peasant economy. But then, the 
critics “came from the background of the bourgeois de- 
mocratie revolution and ‘were not yet fully familiar with 
the programme of Socialist revolution” (i.e. the maximum 
programme of the Party). There are, he quoted Mao as 
having said, two revolutions in the rural villages. The 
first revolution, the land reform, was to smash the bonds of 
feudal production relations, and the second was to transform 
production from individual to collective economy. His 
general argument (again quoting Mao) was that “the 
General Line is indivisible and that Socialist industrializa- 
tion cannot be proceeded with in isolation apart from agri- 
cultural co-operativization.” As Chen Po-ta put it, “we 
cannot rest one foot on Socialist industry and anoth:r foot 
on the small peasant economy. If we do not struggle for 
the participation of our 500 million agricultural popula- 
tion in Socialist construction, we cannot even think of the 
victory of Socialism.” 


The Party CC decision on concrete matters in co- 
operativization included the questions of land, draught 
animals and farm tools, means of production for subsidiary 
occupations, groves of trees, fish-ponds, share funds. and 
reserve funds which were no doubt sources of trouble in 
co-operativization. The decisions this time were designed 
to allay the misgivings of peasants who were afraid they 
would lose all their property in joining a co-operative. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Industria} Technique 


Japan’s technical know-how falls short of the level 
attained in other leading industrial nations, it was reported 
in the second White Paper on Industrial Technique by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry. In response 
to the acute need of the modernization of industrial equip- 
ment and productive methods, particularly heightened after 
Japan's entrance into the arena of international trade com- 
petition, the Foreign Investments Law was enacted, June 
1950, to facilitate the induction of foreign technica] know- 
how. The new technological knowledge and machinery 
imported from abroad under this law produced encouraging 
results in elevating the standard of Japanese industrial and 
mining technique during the years following the Korean War 
boom, when Japan started to consider the establishment of 
sound national economy on self-supporting basis. 


In consequence of the technological progress good re- 
sults were noted: the appearance of new products on the 
market; considerable enhancement of the quality of goods; 
overall rise in productivity; lowering of costs. Also among 
pest-war developments were various scientific production 
cont1ol techniques and effective utilization of domestic re- 
sources. Higher productivity was achieved in many of the prin- 
cipal industries, such as electric power, iron and steel, cotton 
spinning, chemical fiber, paper and pulp, ammonium sul- 
phate, and cement. Re-enforced competitive power and 
newly developed markets were realized for such commodities 
as staple fiber, rayon, vessels, high quality cameras, sewing 
machines, iron and steel, aluminum, titanium, ammonium 
sulphate, and cement. Fundamental] factors responsible for 
progress are research, imported foreign technique, inven- 
tions, standardization, and training of scientists and techni- 
cians. 

Industrial circles have of late come to place greater 
stress upon creative research, as is testified by the fact 
that funds expended for technical study in private enter- 
prises and institutions rose fourfold during 1950 and 1953, 
whereas government funds allocated for research in natural 
sciences during the like period increased only by 50 percent. 
The induction of foreign technique, measured by the value 
of technical assistance contracts concluded under the ‘For- 
eign Investments Law, has also followed a path of steady 
inercase with the value of “A” contracts (effective for over 
a year) reaching approximately US$13 million during 1954 
and that of “B” contracts (effective for less than a year) 
standing at US$11.8 million as of the end of June 1955. 
To be noted likewise with this form of assistance is the 
significant role played by imported machinery and samples. 


The patent system, with a history of 70 years, has 
continued| to make great contributions to the development 
of industrial technology in Japan. Applications for patents 
for new inventions and practical ideas have surpassed the 
pre-war level, the total number for 1953 being 65,000. 
Although in the number of inventions Japan gained third 
place in the world only led by West Germany and the United 
States, in the quality of them her achievement was not satis- 
factory. Industrial standards registered in accordance with 
the Industrial Standardization Law of 1949 numbered 3,800 


as of the end of August 1955. With the “JIS” (Japan 
Industrial Standard) marking system being increasingly 
adopted, standardization has become indispensable in the 


building of mass production industries. Though numerous 
in number and variety, unsatisfactory conditions prevail 


among institutions for the training of scientists and techni- 
cians—a situation to be re-examined in answer to the appeal 
from industries experiencing a serious shortage of highly 
trained technical personnel. 


During recent years, Japan accomplished a phenomenal 
task in raising her industrial technique, sometimes to par 
with the levels maintained in some major industrial coun- 
tries. But in substance the average level of Japan’s indus- 
trial technique has, by no means, attained a satisfactory 
status. The principal blocks hindering further progress of 
Japanese technology are, firstly, lack of ability to develop 
new technique; secondly, insufficient inquiry into the minute 
details regarding the practical application of the results of 
research; and lastly, the technical gap between the various 
branches of industry. The most important problem to be 
solved in the future is the removal of dependency on im- 
ported technology. To remedy the present situation, em- 
phasis must be laid upon increasing government subsidy for 
technical research and promoting closer cooperation between 
various enterprises regarding their research and technical 
development. Establishment of a scientific and technical 
information center, government support for the industrializa- 
tion of the fruits of research, and low-interest loans may be 
suggested in working towards these goals. Furthermore, 
desirable also are the adoption of a research cooperative 
system, as is widely practiced among European countries ; 
further industrial standardization and simplification; tech- 
nical interchange and other measures effective in stimulat- 
ing closer cooperation between different branches of the 
industry. 

Approaching the stage of maturity are the synthetic 
fiber, synthetic resin, and electronics industries. Automa- 
tion and the aircraft industry have entered a new era, so 
has the peaceful utilization of atomic energy. A bright 
future is expected of techniques most adaptable to the 
conditions peculiar to Japan, such as seawater utilization 
and wood saccharification. 


Favorable Exchange Balance 


Receipts and payments of foreign exchange in 1955 
showed a remarkably favorable balance of $494 million 
($394 million over the 1954 balance). Of total receipts of 
$2,668 million, receipts from visible trade amounted to 
$1,954 million, from invisible trade, $714 million. On the 
other hand, payments of $1,848 million in visible trade and 
$326 million in invisible trade made up for the $2,174 
million total for foreign exchange payments. 


Though somewhat offset by the decrease of $72 million 
from 1954 in open account exports mainly due to restric- 
tions on Japanese textiles in Indonesia, notable improvement 
of export trade by $272 million in the dollar area and by 
$221 million in the sterling area enabled the total exports 
to mark a post-war record of almost $2 billion and a 27 
percent increase over the preceding year. Diminished im- 
port of staple food due to the nation’s record bumper crop 
and increased utilization of usance bills helped to check the 
settlement of import bills from going beyond $1,848 million. 
The actual value of total imports, when adjusted in con- 
sideration of deferred payments and import of U‘S. agricul- 
tural surpluses in local currency totaled $2,087 - million, 
thereby setting the net excess of receipts over payments 
at $325 million. 
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In addition to the increase of payments in invisible 
trade, such as transportation charges, interests on foreign 
debts, and indemnities to former prisoners of war and 
neutrals, amounting to $78 million, special procurement 
receipts diminisned by $40 million, realizing a decrease of 
$141 million from 1954 in the invisible trade account. 


Currency area-wise, dollar excess amounted to $360 
million, a $452 million improvement from the previous year, 
which may be attributed to the marked decrease of food 
import and the increase, by 50 percent, of exports, mainly 
of vessels, textile products, and non-ferrous metals. Con- 
spicuous growth by $207 million had been achieved in re- 
gard to exports to the United States. However, that the 
dollar balance in visible trade still remained in the red and 
overall excess of receipts in the dollar account had been 
made possible only by proceeds from invisible trade, mainly 
special procurement. On the contrary, sterling and open 
account balance, although in the black, deteriorated slightly 
from the preceding year. The annual increase by more than 
40 percent of exports to the sterling area was largely offset 
by the increase of imports mainly of raw textile materials. 


Commodity-wise, the most remarkable increase was ob- 
served in the export of iron and steel material to Argentina 
($87 million increase), followed by export of vessels to 
Liberia, Panama, the United States, etc. ($74 million in- 
cef¥ease). Other chief export commodities were chemical 
fiber ($47 million increase), mainly to Singapore, Hong- 
kong, and Pakistan; and non-ferrous metals, such as copper 
and aluminum, ($70 million increase), mainly to the United 
States. Principal import items which grew during the year 
under review were scrap iron ($30 million increase), crude 
rubber ($25 million increase), petroleum ($19 million in- 
crease), raw wool ($15 million increase), soyabeans ($12 
million increase), and iron ores ($7 million increase) ; where- 
as considerable decreases were recorded for rice $71 million 
decrease), wheat ($27 million decrease), and barley ($12 
million decrease). 


Woolen Goeds Export 


Export of woolen goods including yarns, textiles, and 
other manufactured goods so conspicuously rose in 1954 as 
to scoop as much as $54,555,000 of the proceeds of the 
shipments during the whole year. Far from being abated, 
the uprising trend was still enhanced in the following year 
so much so that the overseas shipments during the eleven- 
month period until the end of November earned more than 
$60 million against the scheduled annual goal of $55 million. 
Such unexpectedly good business is accounted for by the 
following reasons: a) Various kinds of information about 
overseas markets became available to the makers and traders 
through their experts sent out for market research, accord- 
ing to which they could meet the requirements of the foreign 
markets. b) Thanks to the improvement attained in the 
manufacturing process, they could turn out products of bet- 
ter quality. c) In order to make up for the inactive 
domestic business due to the deflationary situation,. they 
did their best in boosting the export business.’ 


Breakdown of the exports in 1955 in comparison wit 
1954 is as follows: 


1955 1954 
(Jan.-Noy.) (Jan.-Dec.) 

Categories in $1,000 Percentage to in $1,000 Percentage to 

Total Total 
Yarns 14,888 24% 25,588 41% 
Textiles 25,273 42 16,813 30 
Other mfd goods 20,179 34 12,154 23 
Total: 60,340 100 54,555 100 


In 1954 yarns were the predominant item of export but 
in the following year they were replaced by more highly 
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processed goods like textiles. 
to Hongkong, 
States. 


Shipments were mostly sent 
South Africa, Iran, Iraq, and the United 


Coal Situation 


; Demand and supply of coal has continuously been so 
satisfactory that even a production increase started last 
summer did not result in raising the stockpile which was 
less than 2,500,000 tons as at end of December, 


Coal situation in December was as follows: Production 
amounted to 3,890,000 tons, or 24,000 tons more than in 
November, which means 149,000 tons per working day* Total 
output of calendar year 1955 amounted to 42,403:000 tons 
against the 42,708,000 tons of the preceding year. The 
half-yearly production was 20,623,000 tons for the first and 
21,780,000 tons for the second half showing a 758,000 ton 
decrease and a 453,000 ton increase from the correspond- 
ing periods of the year before. Lower production in the 
first six-month period was chiefly due to the voluntary cur- 
tailment in operation employed by coal mining companies. 


The stockpile came down to 2,449,000 tons at end of 
December, which is a sign of better prospect to come this 
year. Some 4,259,000 tons were delivered during Decem- 
ber, or 226,000 tons more than the like month a year ago. 
A conspicuous consumer was electric power industry which 
took more than 700,000 tons. Total delivery during whole 
year 1955 amounted to 43,500,000 tons, overtopping preced- 
ing year by about 1,450,000 tons. The trend is favourable. 


Electrical Goods 


Very many homes last year had electrical appliances 
installed such as televisions, radios, lighting systems, re- 
frigerators, washing machines. Improved situation of power 
supply and sales campaign of the makers of the appliances 
coupled with increased purchasing power of people to bring 
about this favourable condition practically all over the 
country. Everywhere optimistic opinions are heard about 
the trend this year. 


Televisions: Televiewers registered with NHK (Nihon 
Hoso Kyokai or Japan Broadcasting Corporation) in the 
past two years were 130,000 persons at the end of December 
1955, from which it could be concluded that over 150,000 
video sets are being used by them. Television sets on sale are 
mostly 14-inch models, generally at prices lower than 
Y90,000. Some products are offsred at less than Y70,000. 
Current prices are nearly 40 percent lower than some years 
ago when telecast was first started, and yet they are higher 
than in European countries. Two million persons are nowa- 
days viewing the video programs, which will be greatly 
increased when five new stations are opened as scheduled in 
Nagoya, Osaka, Hiroshima, Fukuoka, and Sendai this year. 
One is looking forward to sale of sets over 200,000 during 
the year. Prices will be lowered, and sales terms will be 
further eased. 


Refrigerators: Prices are still too high for gencral con- 
sumers. Even a small model costs Y60,000. The total 
number of the refrigerators in use throughout the country 
is estimated to be 100,000. Because of the difference in 
the living condition, they could not be so popular among 
the Japanese as they are among western people. Makers 
and distributors declared they could sell some 50,000 units 
by the end of the year. They prepare to launch sales 
toward office workers of medium income. 

Washing Machines: 
in hands of consumers. 
prices whieh 
Y¥30,000. The 


One million electric washers are 
Such popularity pulled down the 
~ some twenty months ago was more than 

lowest price today is Y18,000. Quality 
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will be raised and some 500,000 at the least will be soid 
during the year. 

Radio Sets: “Two sets for every family” is a recent 
slogan under which manufactur2rs of radio receiving sets 
have been successful in their sales campaign since sometime 
jn the second half of last ysar when portable sets suddenly 
began to get popular. Price range is between Y3,000 and 


¥20,000. The two-sets-a-family trend will rise further this 
year. 
Export of Vessels 
Because of ever rising trend appearing towards the 


end of tast year in the price of ships. shipbuiders, in anti- 
cipation of further price rise, became cagey in concluding 
export contracts with overseas shipcwners, especially so in 
the ease of long-term constructicn. The ascending tone 
seemed to halt in the middle of December, and shipbuilding 
companies began tu go ahead again in taking orders from 
abroad. They are of the opinion that the present pfrice 
level will probably be kept for a while even though it 
could not be free from slight ups and down. They are stil) 
somewhat reluctant in accepting big end long-term orders. 
Export contracts concluded or nearly concluded during three- 
week period froin December and the second week in January 
are as foliows: 


DW Tonnage Number Price To be completed 

Caterories of ship of Ships per DWT in months 
Oil tanker 40,000 1 $157 31 

» 8,500 4 173,176,183 13—£4 

zs 19.600 8 199 22, 26, 29 

” 32,000 2 184,186 32, 26 

” 32,800 2 141,156 24, 31 
Nearly concluded 
Cargo boat 11,800 2 22¢ 22, 26 
Oil tanker 40,500 4 157 1 

” 41,400 2 155 $4, 36 

Watches for China 


Three Japanese watch manufacturing companies. Hat- 
tori, Citizen, and Orient, have concluded contracts with the 
China National Import and Export Corporation, Peking, fer 
the export of 39,000 wrist watches at the value of $230.000 
in total, of which 17,000 pieces will be taken care of by 
Hattori, 12,000 pieces by Citizen, and 10,000 pieces by 
Orient. The shipment is to be completed by end of March. 
In exchange for the time pieces to Communist China, Japan 
will obtain rosin and ether goods to counterbalance the 
trade between the two countries. Export of wrist watches 
in so big an amount to China has never been made since 
the end of the war. There are clear signs indicating further 
development in this line of trade. 


Autos for Spain 


_ Export of about 1,20C trucks, jeeps and other motor 
vehicles made in Japan to Spain for the value of nearly 
¥2,300 million is proceeding. Contracts have been con- 
cluded for 100 5-ton trucks, 100 7-ton trucks, and 1060 
jeeps to be shipped in March The export of motor vehi- 
cles, together with other goods like iron/steel and textiles, 
is to counterbalance the import of some 90,000 tons of rice 
from Spain for the value of $12,606,000. The 300 motor 
vehicles for the first shipment are supplied by Nissan, Minsei 
Diesel, Hino Diese], and Shin-Mitsubishi Heavy Industry. 
Trucks of Isuzu and bulldozers of Komatsu Seisakusho will 
be included in the remaining part of the shipment. 

j This is a very significant trade development. Japan 
is now a manufacturer of industrial goods while Spain, in 
western Europe, supplies rice. Obviously Spain can manu- 
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facture the goods which she now obtains from Japan but she 
cannot find a buyer of rice—produced in overseas Spain—- 
who would pay a price as favorable as does Japan. Money 
not being involved but practically barter of commodities, 
this transaction was made possible. 


Export-Import Bank 


In December 1955, the Export and Import Bank of 
Japan agreed to loan Y8,948 million for 15 export projects 
and extended credits amounting to Y5,006 million. Loans 
approved by the Bank during the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year (April 1955-March 1956) amounted to 
Y40.9 biilion, already exceeding the total for the previcus 
12-month period by Y5 billion. Furthermore, the amount 
of loans approved in December was more than double 
that for the previous month, thereby setting the highest 
record since establishment of the Bank in February 
1951. The monthly total cf Y8,753 million, attained in 
December 1954, had been the former peak. Loans approved 
during the month under review were all for the purpose of 
export financing and none for import financing or guarantee- 
ing credits extended by commercial banks. Loans refunded 
jin December reached Y1,854 million, leaving the balance of 
luans outstanding at Y89,178 million. 


Following is an itemized list of the loans approved by 
the Bank in December 1955: 


(Value in million yen) 


Export Quantity Contract Value Loan 

Destination Approved 
Liberia 33,C000-DWT tanker i 1,536.4 939.2 
” 15,500-DWT freighter 1 858.6 560.0 
” ” ‘9 a 851.4 544.0 
" ” ” 1 844.2 544.0 
on 12,500-DWT 3 1 988.1 624.0 
” 12.400-DWT * 1 862.2 592.0 
” ” ” 1 856.8 592.0 
3 40,500-DWT tanker al 1,865.5 1,002.4 
” " ” nt 1,865.5 1,020.6 
$3 11,500-DWT freighter 1 848.7 198.8 
Panama $8,000-DWT tanker 1 1,887.8 1,216.6 
Pa Electrie car 24 465.1 317.6 
India Steam locomotive 46 839.3 500.8 
Philippines Diesel car 20 275.2 148.8 
Tadonesia Ramie spinning frame 6,000(spindles} 452.6 143.5 


Nickel Industry 


Nickel prices are now double what they were some 
years ago, and the market is still bullish. This situation 
is encouraging nickel producers to make preparations for 
output increase. Post-war production of the metal was 
started in the latter part of 1951 and it increased every 
year as is shown in the following table: 


Years Pure Nickel Ferro-nickel 
1951 156 tons 19 tons 
1952 803, 409 

1953 1,644 ,, 1,513 ,, 
1954 2,386 ,, 1,948 5 
1955 3,476 ., 2,614 ,, 


Production for 1956 is estimated by experts in the 
industry to rise to twice that of 1955. 


Productive Capacities per Month 
in terms of pure nickel 


Producers Current 1956 Summer 
Shimura, Kakow .c..21<icisiidosisentnteae 200 tons 430 tons 
Sumitomo Kinzoku Kozan 130 ,, 250255 
Nippon. Koryo. | sc cachenenedere Ae 60 ,, 240 ,, 
Kamogawa, Kako  (.cicveseseeces we 30 6025 

OBE OF). saint ona week wen ee 470 tons 980 tons 


March 29, 1956 
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JAPANESE METHODS FOR EMIGRATION 


Twenty select members of the Industrial Development 
Youth Corps will migrate to Brazil in the latter part of 
March to engage in the reclamation of vast tracts ot virgin 
land. At the present these youths are undergoing training 
in surveying and in operation of construction machinery at 
river improvement projects in the Kanto area.of Japan. The 
Industrial Development Youth Corps is a model experiment 
started in 1953 to solve the surplus farm population by 
putting youths to work on various land development pro- 
jects and giving them technical training in this field. 


The plan to dispatch Youth Corps members to Brazil 
as a group materialized after Mr. Kenkichi Shimomote, 
Managing Director of the Cotia Industrial Association in 
Brazil, broached the idea to the Japanese Government dur- 
ing his trip to Japan earlier this year. The original pian 
was to send 1,500 second and third sons of farmers to 
Brazil, but while touring the country, he became interested 
in the Industrial Development Youth Corps and inspected 
its camps. Mr. Shimomoto negotiated with the Japanese 
Government on a proposal to transfer the entire corps as a 
group to Brazil. He left Japan in the latter part cf June 
after promising to work out a plan to put them to work on 
engineering projects. The talks moved rapidly forward. 
According to his plan, the Youth Corps would survey 25,000 
acres of undeveloped land and construct roads next to the 
newly developed coffee plantation in the northern section of 
Parana Province. Mr. Shimomoto’s plan envisages the re- 
clamation of approximately 70,000 acres of virgin land in 
the three provinces of Alqueres, southern Mato Grosso and 
Parana. As the first step the Japanese Government selected 
20 candidates from youth corps camps’ throughout the 
country and assembled them in a central camp under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Government together with 30 
emigrants requested by farms on the outskirts of Santos. 


Excess population is the greatest problem facing the 
reconstruction of postwar Japan. As one of the measures 
to cope with the approximately three million unemployed— 
principally in the farming communities—the Industrial De- 
velopment Youth Corps was founded. 


The farming youths of Japan are organized in the 
following manner: On the lowest level are to be found 
the local youth groups in all farm communities. On. the 
next level are the county youth organizations. Above that 
are the Federations of Prefectural Youth Organizations. And 
on the national Jevel is the Youth Consultative Council. 
The Youth Consultative Council took the initiative in or- 
ganizing the Industrial Development Youth Corps as a 
measure to solve the employment problems of second and 
third sons of farmers who comprise the bulk of the members 
of the youth organizations. 

The Construction Ministry has been emovloying the 
members of the Jndustrial Developrynent Youth Corps in 
various land development projects such as el:ctrie power 
development, road construction and river improvement. 
These youths work as laborers for wages during the day 
and are given technical educaticn in the evening. After a 
year of practical training, they are placed in jebs with com- 
panies and related agencies. Outstanding students are given 
special technical education in the fields of construction 
machinery, engineering and surveying. 

The reputation of these youths in their jobs is exceed- 
ingly good and their ability has been rated highly. Re- 
cently, with the opportunity for emigration opening up it 
has now become possivle for Japanese emigrants te go to 
certain South American and Southeast Asian couitries. 
However, these persons who migrate must be outstanding 
and a credit to Japan. The members of the industrial De- 
velopment Youth Crops are suitable candidates in this 
respect. These youths have experienced a year of rigorous 
group living and have been trained to live in harmony and 
reciprocity. They have all developed serious working habits. 

Since a large number of the Youth Corps members 
desire to emigrate, some of them have been going individually 
under the planned emigration scheme as tractor operators 
and mechanics to large farms in Colombia. The authorities 
concerned are doing their utmost to see that these Youth 
Corps members develop into exemplary emigrants with high 
training, who will be welcomed by the countries accepting 
them. 


REPORTS FROM CHINA 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


In the first ten months of 1955 China’s exports to 
India increased three and a half times and its imports more 
than ten-fold compared with the corresponding period of 
1954. In the same period, China’s exports to Burma in- 
creased 23 times and its imports more than 28 times. Many 
Indian businessmen and induStrialists visited China last 
year. ‘Trade between the Tibetan region of China and 
India also expanded since April 1954. China set up a trade 
mission in Calcutta to strengthen commercial ties between 
the two countries. The volume of trade between China 
and Burma increased considerably since March 1955. China 
which had been supplying Burma with consumer goods agreed 
to send complete sets of equipment for light industry in- 
cluding machinery for a textile mill. 

China plans to export 36,000 tons of canned food this 


year. This quantity is 56 per cent more than that exported 


last year. Exports of vegetables wiil increase eight times, 
sea food 87 per cent, fruits 72 per cent and meat 19 per 
cent. New varieties of canned food such as preserved 
cucumbers, preserved tomatoes, prepared eggplants, spiced 


chickens and prawns will be exported this year. Peking 
announced that orders placed by the Soviet Union this 
year were more than double that of last year. Poland, 


the Mongolian People’s Republic and other peopie’s de- 
mocracies also sent large orders. Exports to countries in 
Asia, West Europe and North Africa will also exceed 1955 
records. 


NEW POWER STATIONS 


A new heat and power station started operation early 
this month at the Sungari River port of Kiamusze. At 
Kutien, some 100 kilometres northwest of Foochow, a new 
hydroelectric station recently went into operation. Its 
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generating capacity is only 12,000 kilowatts at present but 
will be increased to 60,000 kilowatts later. This is the 
second large hydroelectric station designed by Chinese en- 
gineers and equipped with domestic-made generators. The 
other ig the Kwanting Reservoir Hydroelectric Station near 
Peking which went into operation last December. Five 
small hydro-electric stations will be built, in Southern 
Kansu. Survey work is wow being carried out and building 
will commence this year. Technicians for rural hydro- 
electric stations are given special training in Foochow. The 
158 trainees came from eight provinces to learn the tech- 
nique in designing, construction and operation of hydro- 
electric stations. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Work on a new printing and dyeing mill in Wuhan 
was started early this month. The mill will be able to turn 
out 2.5 million bales of coloured and printed cotton fabrics 
a year. Much of the equipment and machinery will come 
from existing printing and dyeing mills in Shanghai. The 
new raill is expected to go into partial operation before the 
end of the year. In Taiyuan a new phosphate fertiliser 
plant is now under construction. It will be one of the 
biggest in China, with an annual output of 100,000 tons. 
The plant is scheduled to commence production in July next 
year. In Kiangsi, 25 granular fertilizer plants started pro- 
duction this month. 55 more plants will start production 
by the en? of June. Earlier this year, 27 granular ferti- 
lizer plants started operation in this province. The Nei- 
kiang Sugar Refinery in Szechwan is now in full produc- 
tion. It handles 1,500 tons of sugar-cane daily. Canton 
is building a new joint state-private sugar refinery which 
will have an annual output of 40,000 tons. Plans for this 
plant were drawn up with the help of Czechoslovak experts 
and the machinery will come from Czechoslovakia. 


PRODUCTION TARGETS 


A 24.8 per cent increase was reported in the combined 
output of China’s major industrial enterprises in the first 
two months of this year compared with the same period 
last year. The figure covers 3,521 state and joint state- 
private enterprises. Production in factories under the First 
Ministry of Machine Building was 73 per cent higher than 
the same period last year. The Ministry of the Petroleum 
Industry reported a 57.8 per cent increase in the output 
of its enterprises. State and joint state-and-private cement 
plants exceeded the production target for February by 
over 30,000 tons. The monthly output was over eight per 
cent above that of February last year. Anshan plans to 
turn out 220,000 tons of steel and 60,000 tons of pig iron 
this year above the original i957 quota. During the first 
two months this year Anshan produced 18,000 tons of pig 
iron and 122 tons of top quality steel above its monthly 
quotas. In the machine building centre of Shenyang, 290 
factories have decided to fulfil their five-year quotas from 
12 to 18 months ahead of schedule. Major coal mining 
centres of Fushun and Fusin will produce one million tons 
of coal above original targets. The Peking Agricultural 
Machinery Plant has fulfilled its target under the Five-Year 
Plan one year and ten months ahead of schedule. The 
output value this year is expected to exceed the 1957 target 
by 90 per cent. 


FISHING IN 1956 


_China’s total fish catch is expected to exceed three 
million tons this year. This figure is twice as big as China’s 
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peak annual catch before 1950. The catch by state 
fisheries this year will be 60 per cent higher than last year. 
Equipped with modern appliances, most fishing vessels are 
now able to operate on the high seas instead of merely 
hugging the coast. The fresh water fish catch, which pre- 
viously made up about one-third of the country’s total catch, 
has almost doubled in five years. 


NEW CANAL PLANNED 


A canal linking the Yangtze and Yellow rivers is being 
planned. A possible course for the 460-kilometre long 
canal has already been chosen. The canal will be routed 
via the Huai River which lies between the two rivers. It 
will lead the waters of Yangtze to feed millions of hectares 
of farmland in the Huai and Yellow river basins. Although 
both these rivers have regularly suffered from floods in the 
rainy season, their water runs low most of the year. The 
average annual discharge by the Yellow River is only about 
one-twentieth that of the Yangtze, and that of the Huai, 
less than one-thirtieth. The canal will also serve as an 
important link in the project now being mapped out to 
open up inland steamship navigation between Tientsin and 
Canton. The search for a suitable course for the canal 
began in 1953. The present course was chosen from three 
alternatives recommended. It will go northeastward from 
the Yangtze’s largest tributary, the Han River in northern 
Hupeh, and across several tributaries of the Huai Riyer to 
join the lower reaches of the Yellow River near Cheng- 
chow. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The People’s Bank will loan 2,000 million yuan this 
year to agricultural producer cooperatives for purchase of 
farm tools, fertiliser and other means of production. At 
the beginning of this month, a reduction in the monthly 


bank rates on loans to peasants was announced by the. 


Agricultural Bank of China. Mutual-aid teams, individual 
peasants and members of agricultural cooperatives will now 
pay 0.72 per cent instead of 0.9 per cent. Interest rates 
on loans to rural credit cooperatives were lowered from 
0.75 to 0.4 per cent and from 0.9 to 0.51 per cent. 


China’s irrigated area was extended by- 710,000 hectares 
in the first three weeks of last month. This was achieved 
by building small irrigation works including wells, ponds, 
ditches, dams and reservoirs. In Sinkiang, the I Kan Chi 
Reservoir along the Tarim Basin will be completed by 
November this year. It will have a storage capacity of 
60 million cubic metres and will irrigate some 30,000 
hectares. 


Five tractor stations are being added to the existing 
two in Sinkiang. Located in the cotton and grain producing 
areas, the seven stations will cultivate a total of 8,300 
hectares. Twenty-two new machine and tractor stations 
were set up in Shantung in the first two months of this 
year. They are equipped with 380 tractors (in terms of 
15 H.P. each). The stations are mostly located in the cotton 
growing areds.on the lower reaches of the Yellow River. 
With the establishment of these stations, the mechanised 
farming area this year will be enlarged to 146,000 hectares, 
or six times as much as last year. Last year, there were 
only 14 such stations in the province. More than 470 
tractor drivers and mechanics are undergoing further train- 
ing under experts from Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. The training centres are in Shihkiachwang, 
Tsinan, Nanking and Taiyuan. Similar training centres will 
be opened in Hupeh, Honan and Heilungkiang. 
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One thousand ecatties (500 kilograms) of rice and 
10,000 catties of sweet potato are the goal set by peasants 
of Fukien for each mou (one-sixth of an acre) of land. 
This is the decision made at a recent conference in Foochow 
attended by more than 720 directors of agricultural pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives and model peasants. The planned rice 
Output is 200 catties above the norm set for South China 
in 1967 in the national agricultural program. The target 
per mou yield for Central South and East China is 500 
eatties, while that for North China is 400 catties. 


A campaign to raise the average cotton yield to several 
times the 1955 national average of 787 kilograms per 
hectare is now spreading in the major cotton growing pro- 
vinces. Efforts will be made to harvest from 2.2 to 4.5 
tons per hectare over a combined acreage of one million 
hectares. The campaign was initiated by the state farms, 
experimental stations and agricultural cooperatives and is 
based on the experience of the Army units in Sinkiang. 
Last year Army farming units in Sinkiang harvested a per 
hectare yield four times the national average by using 
selected seed, close planting and other advanced farming 
methods. 

Coffee seedlings are being cultivated for transplanting 
to 5,600 hectares of plantations in Yunnan. Eight hundred 
people cf different nationalities have been trained as coffee 
planters. The area sown to tobacco this, year in Kweichow 
is twice as much as last year. The province produced 
19,000 tons of tobacco last year. 


12-YEAR AFFORESTATION PLAN 


China’s timber reserves would be almost trebled when 
the 12-year plan of afforestation is completed, according to 
the Vice-Minister of Forestry. More than 100 million 
hectares of wasteland and denuded hills would be affores- 
tated in 12 years in accordance with the draft 1956 to 1967 
afforestation plan. Upon the completion of the plan, the 
uneven distribution of forests in China would bez changed 
and timber reserves would be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the country. 


EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


All 3,500 young men and women who graduated from 
higher educational institutes last month have already been 
placed in new posts according to their specialities. They 
come from 50 medical, agricultural, poly-technical, teachers’ 
training and other establishments. The bulk of this year’s 
graduates from the 194 institutions of high learning in the 
country will finish their academic year this summer. Specia- 


lists in all fields from geological prospecting, metallurgy, 


engineering and agriculture to music, history, literature and 
economics are still far short of demand. 

The Chinese Academy of Sciences has set up a research 
institute of dynamics. Dr. Tsien Hsue-shen is in charge of 
the new institute. Eight new research institutes and labora- 
tories will be set up this year by a number of colleges and 
universities and the Chinese Academy of Sciences. They 
will be located in various parts of the country and will 
carry out scientific research under the guidance of leading 
scientists attached to local colleges and universities. An 
institute of psychology will be set up in Nanking through 
the collaboration of Nanking University and the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences. Yunnan University and the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences will cooperate to set up an institute 
of biology in Kunming. Laboratories for research in dyna- 
mics and plant physiology will be set up in Peking; a soil 
laboratory in Chungking; a microbiology laboratory in 
Wuhan; a mathematics laboratory in Shanghai; and a geo- 
logy laboratory in Changchun 
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PART THREE 


FINANCING OF DEVELOPMENT 


In China economic and social development has been 
financed primarily by domestic capital accumulation, but 
partly by external assistance from the USSR. 

Aside from the liquidation of foreign investment and 
removal of “bureaucratic capitalists’ and landlords, which 
helped to increase the share of the State in the existing 
capital stock, new capital formation is being carried out 
through ordinary taxation on the one hand, and receipts 
from the State enterprises on the other. Contributions, 
mainly compulsory, to the various campaigns sponsored by 
the government, e.g. arms donation for the Korean war, 
and flotation of domestic bond issues for reconstruction and 
other purposes, have brought in smaller sums than the first 
two sources. 

The foreign-exchange requirements for imports of 
capital goods have been met primarily through agricultural 


exports, but to a limited extent also by means of loans from 
the USSR. The extent of success in achieving increases in 
agricultural production for export may be expected to deter- 
mine largely the extent to which the plan for industrializa- 
tion in mainland ‘China can be fulfilled. 


Fiscal measures 


Domestic financial resources for development are mobi- 
lized by fiscal measures implemented annually through the 
State budget. 

During the six-year period 1950-55 for which budget 
figures are available, both government receipts and expendi- 
tures have risen considerably, the former by 4.0 times ard 
the latter by 4.4 times. There was a surplus in four years 
and a deficit in two years, which reached 7.7 per cent of 
total expenditure in 1953 and is estimated to reach 6 per 
cent in 1955. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1950—55 
A. GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 


TAXES Receipts 
Industry from State Other Total 
and trade Agriculture Other Total enterprises 
Amount in million Yuan 
1950. 3,008 1.890 = 4,898 870 1,176 6,943 
1951 eral 5,947 2,166 — 8,113 3,054 3,042 14,208 
1952 a5 7,021 2,601 _ 9,622 4,658 4,648a 18,928 
1953 malate 9,252 2,905 —_— 12,157 1,545 1,846 21,648 
1954 ese 8,972b 3,27Tb — 13,218b 9,962 3,057¢ 26.237 
TOSS estimate) “ese mcncccussce eceve 10,000 2,800 981 13,781 11,116 3,153d 28,050 
Per cent of total receipts 
43.3 272i _ 70.5 12.6 16.9 100.0 
41.9 15.2 —_— 57.1 21.5 21.4 100.0 
37.1 13.7 _— 50.8 24.6 24.6 100.0 
42.9 13.6 os 56.4 25.0 8.6 100.0 
34.2b 12.4b — 50.4a 38.0 11.6 100.0 
35.7 10.6 3.5 49.2 39.6 11.2 100.0 
Index (1950 = 100) 
100 100 = 106 100 160 100 
196 114 = 166 351 267 205 
231 134 — 196 536 395 273 
aes oe _ 248 870 157 310 
Y — 270 1,145 260 378 
1955 (estimate) 332 148 — 281 1,277 268 404 


a. Including Yuan 251 million under credit and insurance. 

b. The totals, as given, do not add up correctly. 

c. athe Yuan 236 million excess receipts from bonds and loans 
rom the 


d. Including loan for military supplies transferred to the Government 


upon evacuation of Soviet Union troops from Port Arthur and 1955 
economic construction bond of Yuan 600 million. 


B. GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


National Social, cultural 
economic and educational National State 
construction projects defence administration Other Total 
ace ie in million Yuan 
,18 75. 2,827 1,318 177 
3,511 1,844 5.061 1,746 241 13.902 
7,307 2,233 4,278 1,924 570 16,322 
10,353 3.481 5,225. 21378 1,913 23,350 
12,358 3,461 5,814 2,162 24,632 
14,189 3,851 7,193 2/242 2,262 29,787 
Percentage of total expenditure 
25.5 Te 41.5 19.3 2.6 100.0 
29.5 11.3 42.5 14.7 2.0 100.0 
44.8 18.7 26.2 11.8 3.5 100.0 
44.3 14.9 22.4 10.2 8.1 100.0 
50.2 14.1 23.6 8.8 3.4 100.0 
47.7 13.9 24.2 7.5 7.6 100.0 
ne Index (1950 = 100) j 
1 190 100 
202 178 179 183 ise its 
421 296 151 147 322 239 
596 46t 185 181 1,081 343 
12 454 208 164 473 382 
8Y7 510 254 170 1,278 437 
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Among the government expenditures those on economic 
and social development claimed 57.3 per cent during this 
period (43.9 per cent fer economic development and 13.4 
per cent for social development) and nationa! defence 27 per 
cent, leaving a balance of 15.7 per cent for administration 
and other purposes. While the proportion for development 
has risen from 36.6 per cent (25.5 per cent for economic 
development and 11.1 per cent for social development) to 
60.7 per cent (47.7 per cent for economie development and 
13.0 per cent for social development) during the six-year 
period, that for national defence has declined from 41.5 per 
cent to 24.2 per cent. 


Economic and social development, like other govern- 
ment activities, has been financed mainly by taxation and 
receipts from State enterprises, which contributed 53.3 per 
cent and 32.1 per cent respectively during the six-year period. 
The remaining 14.6 per cent of total government receipts 
has been derived from domestic and foreign borrowing and 
other sources. 


The 1955 budget 


The 1955 budget, as presented to the second session of 
the National People’s Congress on 10 July 1955, proposes 
total government receipts of Yuan 28,050 million and total 
government expenditure of Yuan 29,737 million, indicating 
a deficit of Yuan 1,687 million or 6 per cent of the total 
government expenditure. This deficit arises from a dis- 
parity in the rates eof increase over 1954 for government 
receipts (7 per cent) and government expenditure (21 per 
cent). The rise in 1955 expenditure over 1954 is 28 per 
cent for defence, 14 per cent for economic and socia] de- 
velopment, and 4 per cent for administration; this compares 
with the 1954 rates of increase over 1953 of 11, 1% and 10 
per cent respectively. The reason for the slightly higher 
rate of increase in total outlay on economic and social de- 
velopment in 1955 than in 1954 is that “the first and fore- 
most task of the 1955 budgetary expenditure is, in ac- 
cordance with the plan for the development of the national 
economy, to ensure the expansion of heavy industry and to 
develop correspendingly light industry, agriculture, com- 
munications and transport, and culture and education.” 


The 1955 rate of increase for expenditure on State 
administration, 4 per cent, is the lowest, although it follows 
upon an actual reduction in 1954 by 10 per cent from the 
1953 level. However, with the rapid expansion in total 
government expenditure since 1950, the proportion of ad- 
ministrative expenditure in total government ‘expenditure 
has continued to fall, from 19.3 per cent in 1950 to 8.8 
per cent in 1954, and to an estimated 7.5 per cent in the 
budget estimate for 1955. 


It is proposed to finance the 1955 budget deficit of 
Yuan 1,687 miliion, or 6 per cent of the total government 
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years of Yuan 3,143 million. Even so, it seems that the 
government is feeling the pressure of heavy investment in 
economic and social development. In his address on the 
“Importance of saving in building socialism,” delivered on 
21 June 1955 at a meeting in Peking attended by leading 
government members, representatives of parties and people’s 
organizations and deputies to the National People’s Congress, 
Li Fu-chun, Vice-Premier and concurrently Chairman of the 
State Planning Cormmissicn, stressed the need for rigid 
economy to promote capital formation and achieve socialist 
industrialization. According to Li, investment in non- 
productive undertakings (e.g. auxiliary buildings such as 
offices, dormitories, canteens, etc.) by the six central indus- 
trial ministries during the past twe years amounted to 23.2 
per cent of the total State investment, whereas during the 
First Five-Year Plan in the USSR such investment constituted 
only 15.5 per cent. 

Immediately following Li’s address, downy-ard revisions 
of investment plans for capital construction were announced 
by various central ministries: (1) for 1955-57: Ministry of 
Textile Industry Yuan 700 million, Ministry of Railways 
Yuan 590 million, Ministry of Local Industry Yuan 120 mil- 
lion, and Ministry cf Commerce Yuan 50 million; (2) for 
1955: Ministry of Fue! Industry Yuan 120 million and 
Ministry of Heavy Industry Yuan 90 million. For the six 
cities of Shengyang, Port Arthur-Dairen, Anshan, Fushan, 
Penki and Fuhsin, a reduction of capital construction by 
Yuan 106 million was proposed. The State Council pro- 
posed that during 1955-57 a total cut of Yuan 2,000 million 
shouid be effected in the appropriation for capital construc- 
tion. 


Growth of State outlay 


The growth of State outlay on economic and social 
development since 1950 has been most impressive. Abso- 
lutely, development cutlay rose from Yuan 2,491 million in 
1950 to Yuan 15,819 million in 1954 and is expected to rise 
to Yuan 18,040 million in 1955, or more than 7 times the 
1950 figure. Relatively, the proportion of State develop- 
ment outlay in total government expenditure has risen from 
36.6 per cent in 1950 to 64.3 per cent in 1954, though it is 
planned to decline to 60.7 per cent in 1955. 

Of the total State outlay on economic and social de- 
velopment, the proportion for social development (social, 
cultural and educational projects) declined from 30.2 per 
cent in 1950 to 27.7 per cent in 1951 and 23.4 per cent in 
1952, rose to 25.2 per cent in 1953, declined again to 21.9 
per cent in 1954 and was planned to deciine further to 21.3 
per cent in 1955. 

Data for 1955-55 on the distribution of State outlay on 
economic development by fields show industry at 45-47 per 
cent, transport and communications 15-18 per cent, agricul- 
ture (including forestry, water conservancy and meteorolc- 


expenditure, by the surplus accumulated during the previous gical services) 9-11 per cent, and others 24-31 per cent. The 
DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT DEVE LOPHENT EXPENDITURE, 1953—35 
(Amount in Million Yuan) 
i 1955 1958-1955 1953—1957 
= i Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
i i 3 12,358 14,189 86,900 TA 62,379 83.4 
SS at Spee ge Lies 5,738 6,888 16,889 35.4 31,326 40.9 
oe Seaey iauakey ae 3,393 5.898 ae as aad - 
Light industry - saa — 1,245 686 — — aes 
Agriculture. forestry, water conservancy an i ae a 
meteo: j Gees (il tee ec cae tee 1,177 1,375 1,812 3,864 8. : 8. 
Se ad tee Pe ee Sete 1,885 1,864 2.146 5.895 12-4 12,110 4-5 
Comme ign trade 9 ..-..----- 448 i,761 2,845 . : ; : 
canal ee ee a 2,080 1,620 1,498 5,188 10.9 11,680 15.2 
Galture, education and social welfare -.....-..--- 3.481 3,461 3,851 10,798 22.6 14.270 18.6 
Cultara!, educetionsi and public health projects = = $186 = = = S 
Pension and socia! relief — — ey = = am = 
Other —— = ae: eT - 
13,834 15,819 18,040 47,693 100.0 76,640 100.0 
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commerce, food and foreign trade category, only 4.3 per cent 
in 1953, claimed 14.3 per cent in 1954, and was planned to 
reach 20 per cent in 1955, because of implementation of 
the policy of State purchase and supply of foodgrains, edible 
oils, raw cotton, cotton textiles and certain other commo- 
ditics designed mostly for export. 


Sources of government revenue 


The major sources of revenue of the Central Pecple’s 
Government have been taxation and receipts from State 
enterprises, which together contributed 83.1 per cent of the 
total government receipts in 1950 and 88.4 per cent in 1954; 
in 1955 they were expected to contribute 88.7 per cent. The 
third source, mainly external loans and domestic bond issues 
from 1953 onward, has tended to decline in relative im- 
portance. 


The most outstanding development in recent years has 
been the steady rise in receipts from the State enterprises, 
from 12.5 per cent of the total government receipts in 1950 
to 21.5 per cent in 1951, and 88 per cent in 1954; in 1955 
it was planned to rise slightly to 39.6 per cent. The exten- 
sion of State trading to foodgrains, vegetable oils, raw cotton 
and other agricultural commodities mainly designed for ex- 
port, accounted for the expansion of receipts from State 
enterprises, which jumped from Yuan 4,658 million in 1952 
to Yuan 7,545 million in 1953, Yuan 9,962 million in 1954, 
and an estimated Yuan 11,116 million in 1955. 


The cccline in the proportion of taxation in total 
governmei.. .eceipts, from 70.5 per cent in 1950 to 50.4 per 
cent in 1954 and to an estimated 49.1 per cent in 1955, is 
explained largely by the fall in the share of agricultural 
taxes in total government receipts, from 27.2 per cent in 
1950 to 12.4 per cent in 1954 and to an estimated 10 per 
cent in 1955. (The share of taxes on industry and trade 
declined from 43.3 per cent in 1950 to 34.2 per cent in 1954, 
with a slight estimated rise to 35.7 per cent in 1955). The 
reduced importance of agricultural taxes is partly offset by 
the growing contribution by the peasants to the receipts of 
State enterprises; the. latter receipts are derived largely 
from transactions with the peasants, from whom the State 
enterprises, through the medium of various types of co- 
operatives, buy agricultural products and to whom they sell 
agricultural requisites and essential consumer goods. 


In a classification of the government receipts given in 
the Finance Minister’s budget statements for 1954 and 1955, 
it is shown that while the share contributed by State, co- 
operative and joint State-private sectors of the economy 
has risen from 66.31 per cent in 1952 to 70.55 per cent in 
1954 and to an estimated 76.02 per cent in 1955, the share 
of the private sector has declined to 33.69, 29.45 and 23.98 
per cent in those years respectively. Among the reasons 
given for such changes are “greater increase in the socialist 
sector of the economy and further transformation of private 
enterprises into joint State-private enterprises.” 


Foreign trade 


In 1954 the foreign trade of China increased by 4.5 
per cent over 1953 to Yuan 8,487 million (equal to $3,600 
million if converted at the official rate $1=Yuan 2 355). <As 
in 1953, the trade is stated to have been balanced. During 
the first eight months of 1955 imports and exports were 
nearly 13 per cent higher than the corresponding period in 
1954. Under the First Five-Year Plan, total trade in 1957 
is expected to be 65 per cent above the 1952 level. 


An analysis of the imports indicates the priority given 
to a rapid increase in the rate of capital formation, 88.5 per 
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cent of the imports in 1954 consisted of “means of produc- 
tion” (complete sets of industrial equipment, rolled steel, 
non-ferrous metals, fertilizers, chemicals and raw materials). 
Consumer goods, such as sugar, cloth, paper, drugs and 
kerosene, accounted for only 11.5 per cent of the import 
trade during the year. During 1955-57 the imports will 
consist mainly of items required for the implementation of 
the 156 USSR aided projects under the First Five-Year Plan, 
as well as other projects envisaged by the Plan. 


In the export trade, there was a reduction of 36 per 
cent below the 1953 level for edible oils; although the fooi- 
grain export showed a slight rise. There were also increases 
in the export of other agricultural products (tea, silk, tung 
oil, tobacco leaf, camphor, raw paint, fruits and nuts, Chinese 
herb medicine, etc.), animal. products (pork, intestines, eggs, 
hides and skins, feathers, wool etc.), mineral products and 
handicraft products. In 1954 mainland China began to ex- 
port products from light industries such as wires, nails, 
thermos bottles, fountain pens, knitted goods, cotton yarn 
and cloth, to a total value of Yuan 150 million, mainly to 
the countries of South-East Asia. In the remaining years 
of the Five-Year Plan period, it is said that export of food- 
grains and edible oils is expected to be at the 1954 level. 


Exports of various products were in the following pro- 
portion to total domestic consumption during 1954: pork 
6 per cent, eggs 10 per cent, apples 18 per cent, tea 27 per 
cent, filature silk 63 per cent. In that year 25 per cent of 
the total output value of 21 agricultural products—including 
tobacco leaves, jute, resin, almond and liquorice—was ex- 
ported, but in 1955 the proportion to be exported was plan- 
ned to be reduced to 18 per cent. The level of export for 
some of. the staple products is still below the pre-war level: 
in 1954 tea export was only 65 per cent of the 1936 level, 
and filature silk export only 32 per cent of the 19281 level. 


In order to ensure the supply of export products to 
pay for the import of capital goods, it is proposed to hold 
down domestic consumption on the one hand, and expand 
production and State purchase on the other. Targets are 
fixed under the Five-Year Plan to raise production of major 
exports, and a further effort is to be made to increase 
State purchase, for which the purchasing prices are not 
expected to fluctuate as widely as in 1953. 


A substantial portion of China’s trade—about 80 per 
cent—is carried on with the USSR and Eastern Europe. 
Imports from those countries consist mainly of industrial 
equipment and materials, but also include certain consumer 
goods like kerosene, drugs, and chemicals; while exports 
consist of those mentioned above. The prices are stated to 
have been fixed over a period of years by negotiation, with 
annual adjustments for certain products if necessary, but 
little is known regarding the terms on which sucn trade 
has been conducted. 


Trade with countries other than the USSR and Eastern 
Europe, which declined from the second half of 1951 under 
the United Nations embargo on the export of strategic 
materials to mainland China, rose again in 1953. In 1954, 
about Yuan 1,700 million (or $720 million if converted at 
the official rate of Yuan 2.355 to the dollar) or one fifth 
of the total trade was officially stated to have been with 
these countries, although a compilation from statistics of 
trading partners gave a lower total of $624 million, as 
compared with the official figure of about $720 million. 
The derived statistics also indicate that trade in 
the first half of 1955 rose to $350 million, as com- 
pared with $272 million for the corresponding period a year 
before. During the same period the exports from China 
to these countries rose by 40 per cent, as compared with a 
10 per cent increase of imports. 
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TRADE OF CHINA WITH COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE, 
1938, 1948, 1950-55 


(Million US$) 

“ Year Total Exports Imports Balance 
1938 541 231 810 —79 
1948 1,116 553 563 —10 
1950 1,060 540 520 20 
1951 1,067 539 528 11 
1952 593 323 270 53 
1953 675 895 280 115, 
1954 624 342 282 60 

272 163 109 54 
350 231 119 112 


TRADE OF CHINA WITH COUNTRIES OTHER THAN USSR AND 
EASTERN EUROPE DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1954 AND OF 1955 


(Million US$) 

E>ports Imports 
1954 1955 1954 955 
PXSED OM ol esare « eVerarsisic 105.6 153.6 57.9 55.8 
Ceylon oo .s:cisic 17.6 11.8 al) 9.6 
Hongkong 53.0 70.9 31.9 21.4 
PAG ot teyelesoicratexd 0.7 2.5 0.7 5.3 
Tndonesiay ce ceciioces te see te ee wel 5.6 0.2 21 
PAD ADI (sss scrintesinistantee eislasiace eee 45.1 4.7 14.7 
ES CER Gb ooiad A aene NCone reas 14.9 Diet 2.5 Zaid 
Mvesterm KUYODE  aricle ss <.s.c.is sieiscele sles 44.8 56.9 36.9 49.9 
Miranceme Wiley ctertr sey cttrele wae ais cle 4.4 4.1 5.4 3.3 
Germany, west 16.0 17.6 8.0 13.6 
MUKP  aaasradoes 0.8 ial 3.6 —_ 
Netherlands 2ae 3.7 —_— 1.8 
Switzerland AGA 5.5 8.0 10.0 12.0 
United Kingdom 10.8 16.1 8.2 11.8 
COL RETS I ie iiisrate eietsinrs 5.1 5.7 1.7 7.4 
ON SSO Sa 5.ce sen on eoe USeaE Jac races 5.3 14.7 10.3 8.1 
PLOT OU ew arcinyats fa) ni eis stoie vein, sieve lerisic)eis 0.3 0.5 10.3 8.1 
Othersy entree «sic lelelesclstetriele sie 5.0 14.2 — — 
WPERETSE Oeste eierate ave oie tins sicloie a\e/aielele.ejstelete’s Tt 5.5 3.7 5.0 
PD OES  Waieintaisscivieiate,s/eve/a\e' 014 0\e bere 163.4 230.7 108.8 118.8 


External assistance 


External assistance since 1950 has been mainly from 
the USSR, including (1) a five-year loan of $300 million in 
February 1950, (2) transfer without compensation in 1952 
of the Chinese Chang-chun Railway, (3) provision for tech- 
nical and other aid in September 1953 to build or rebuild 
141 key industrial enterprises during 1950-59, and (4) an 
agreement in October 1954 providing for: (a) a long-term 
loan of 520 million rubles (equivalent to $130 million at 
the official rate) for building 15 additional industrial enter- 
prises and for supplying equipment to an amount of 400 
million rubles (equal to $100 million at the official rate) to 
the 141 key industrial enterprises; (b) joint construction 
of a railway from Lanchow through Urumchi (on Chinese 
territory in Sinkiang province) to Alma Ata (on USSR 
territory) with USSR technical assistance; (c) joint con- 
struction of a railway from Tsining in the People’s Republic 
of China to Ulan Bator in the People’s Republic of Mon- 
golia to link with the Trans-Siberian railway branch leading 
to Ulan Bator; (d) transfer with compensation, starting 
from 1 January 1955, of USSR shares in the four joint 
Sino-Soviet companies set up in 1950-51 in accordance with 
the 1950 Treaty, to the People’s Republic of China; and 
(e) a five-year agreement for scientific and technical co- 
operation. 

By the end of 1954, 19 of the USSR aided industrial 
projects had been completed or partly finished for opera- 
tion, including the heavy steel rolling mill, the seamless steel 
tubing mill and the sheet steel mill of the Anshan Iron and 
Steel Company, and the Haichow Open-cut Mine in Fuhsin. 

In February 1955, most of the gift machinery fre.n the 
USSR to the Friendship State Farm in Heilungkiang ar- 
rived, including 98 tractors of various types, 100 harvester 
combines, 128 tractor ploughs, 120 tractor-drawn grain 
planters. Fourteen experts from the Ministry of Agricul- 
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ture of the USSR, with the help of the Chinese staff, had 
already constituted the land regulation and investigation 
team for the 32,000 hectares of wasteland on which the 
farm was to be established. By late May 10,000 hectares 
were reported to have been reclaimed, representing 45 per 
cent of the target area of 22,000 hectares set for 1955. 

The USSR is also reported to have concluded an agree- 
ment with mainland China on the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, offering scientific, technical and industrial assistance 
in promoting research work. 

It may be noted however that the People’s Republic 
of China has extended aid, in each case for a sum of Yuan 
800 million, to the Korean Democratic People’s Republic 
and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. The total aid 
of Yuan 1,600 million (or $700 million if converted at the 
official rate of exchange) .to the two countries exceeds the 
loans so far granted to the People’s Republic of China by 
the USSR. 


THE PRICE SITUATION 


The officially compiled index of wholesale prices for 
major commodities in large cities, which employs March 1950 
as the base equal to 100, shows a fairly stable level of price 
movements in December of each year since 1950: 85.4 in 
1950, 96.6 in 1951, 90.6 in 1952, 91.7 in 1953, and 92.3 
in 1954. On the other hand, retail prices of a number of 
essential consumer goods in Tientsin, Hankow and other 
cities increased more than wholesale prices between Decem- 
ber 1953 and December 1954. The government abol’shed in 
February 1955 the 5-10 per cent reduction in retail prices 
for goods sold through the supply and marketing co-opera- 
tives in the villages and market towns; such an abolition is 
tantamount to a rise in retail prices in the rural areas. 

The currency conversion since 1 March 1955, which 
provided for (1) the issue by the People’s Bank of notes 
bearing five denominations for the new people’s yuan, name- 
ly, 1, 2, 3, 5 and 1U yuan, and six denominations fer the 
subsidiary currency, namely, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents, 
and (2) the withdrawal from circulation of the old people’s 
yuan notes and their exchange for the new people's yuan 
notes at the conversion rate of 10,000 old for one new yuan 
(in April for old yuan notes in denominations of 10,000 and 
50,000 yuan, later for notes in denominations of 5,000 yuan 
or less), has brought about economy in transactions and 
accounting. To the extent that any hoarding of old yuan 
notes still existed before the conversion, the conversion help- 
ed to unearth and bring it within the purview of cash 
control, thus eliminating the idle cash holdings which might 
possibly contribute to unbalance between the supply and de- 
mand for foodgrains in the cities. 

The gap between the rise in purchasing power conse- 
quent on investment in capital construction and the lagging 
supply of consumer goods has to be met by rationing of 
essential consumer goods including foodgrains, edible oils, 
sugar and cotton cloth. The government, fully aware of the 
requirements, has consistently tightened rationing procedures 
and enforcement. Indeed, the almost exclusive dependence 
upon domestic savings for a high rate of capital formation 
under the Five-Year Plan prompts the government to main- 
tain an austerity standard of living. 

There has also been a rise in railway freight and pas- 
senger tariffs since 1 June 1955, by order of the State 
Council. The consolidation of the freight tariff will, for 
coal for example, involve an increase of 20.8 per cent in 
the North-East, but a decrease of 18.1 per cent in the North 
and South. The adjustment of the passenger tariff wil] 
involve an increase of 30 per -eent for travel on ordinary 
trains and fast trains, 20 per cent for charges on baggage 
and ordinary parcels, and 10 per cent for charges on fresh- 
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goods parcels and newspapers, but a decrease of 9 per cent 
for fares of suburban passenger trains and 18.8 per cent 
for commuter passenger fares. 

Average money wages for the workers and employees 
of the five central industrial ministries rose by 84 per cent 
during 1950-53, while State outlay on labour insurance, 
health, education and social welfare for 35 central industrial 
departments amounted to 17 per cent of total money wages 
paid. In 1954, money wages registered a further rise of 
2.6 per cent for workers and employees in State and joint 
State-private owned industrial enterprises. This, however, 
compared with a 15 per cent rise in labour productivity in 
these enterprises. 

Beginning July 1955 the supply system, applicable to 
about one third of the public employees, has been replaced 
by the wage system, whereby the employees affected in the 
State organs and enterprises will receive payments, no longer 
in kind but in cash, except in certain special areas where, 
on account of difficulty of transportation, a scarcity of goods 
still exists. A price subsidy, in the mcantime, is provided, 
so as to equalize payments arising from price differentials 
in different localities. 

This new order on the enforc2ment of the money wage 
system, promulgated by the State Council on 31 August 
1955, stresses the principles of “pay according to work” and 
“equal pay for equal work”, and makes it possible to apply 
a uniform system of pay for public employees. During the 
long period of revolutionary struggies in the past, certain 
public employees who were also Party members are stated 
to have had to live a hard life of “military eceommunism” 
necessitated by war and by cemmodity shortage, and to 
depend upon the State for the provision of daily necessities 
including food, clothing and housing. Such a system, partly 


PROBLEMS OF THE 


The Ryukyu Is!ands, a small island chain in the Western 
Pacific, have again come into limelight because of the pro- 
blems involving use of land by the American forces on the 
islands. It may be useful to take a leok at the historical 
backgrounds in order to appreciate the problems facing the 
inhabitants of the Ryukyus. 

During a considerable part of their recorded history, 
the Ryukyus were under the dual suzerainty of Japan and 
China. Japanese influences antedated those of China, for 
the Prince of Satsuma claimed jurisdiction over these islands 
as early as the latter part of the twelfth century. With 
the advent of modern era by the Meiji Restoration, the 
islands became the 47th prefecture in 1879. However, the 
Ryukyu Islands, together with the Bonin Islands and the 
Volcano Islands, are now placed under the conirolt of the 
United States in accordance with the provisions of . Article 
3 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan. Japan, however, -re- 
tains residual sovereignty over these islands, while the in- 
habitants of the Ryukyu Islands hold Japanese nationality, 
as is evidenced by the following facts: 

(1) On September 5, 1951, Mr. John Foster Duiles, 
as a United States representative to the Conference for the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Peace with Japan in San Fran- 
cisco, stated the following with regard to the Ryukyu Islands 
and other islands to the south of Japan: 

“Article 3 deals with the Ryukyus and other islands te 
the South and Southeast of Japan. These, since the sur- 
render, have been under the sole administration of the 
United States. Several of the Allied Powers urged that the 
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extended to other public employees after 1949, is said to 
have fulfilled its historical task, now that the revolutionary 
struggle has come to an end and the national economy has 
been rehabilitated without threat of inflation. The wage 
scale in force is considered low, but is expected to rise with 
the development of the national economy. As a result of 
the change in the wage system, public employees with large 
families are expected to suffer a reduction in real income. 


Aside from other considerations, the introduction of a 
money wage system for all public employees suggests con- 
fidence of the government in price stability, and recognition 
of the disadvantages of a complicated system of payments 
in kind whereby wages and salaries of certain public em- 
ployees were paid in terms of “commodity units,” supple- 
mented by free provision of housing, water and electricity 
and education. It relieyes the State from the task of pro- 
viding essential consumer goods and services under the 
supply system to certain categories of public employees. 


1953 increase 


‘Type of enterprises Total in over 1952 

1953 (per cent) 
Tndustriy <0 g.02s5 0p oe hikais csiniena as aerial amine 3,890,000 21 
Transport and communications (1, 776,060 12 
Commerce (1, 2) = 1,500,000 12 
Finance {J, 3, 4 377,000 9 
Agriculture and forestry (1) 185,000 — 
Agrice ttre) (0) Oise cae x ie sienna oi bate ots — 13 
Capital construction (1, 3, 4)  .........----- 2,170,000 — 
Building and installing equipment ...... (4,540,000) — 
Industry, transport, commerce and other (4) .. 4,840,000 os 
Potads 9 en ca aietarnsietee taco slatetns aie ree 13,738,000 15 


1 = State-owned enterprises; 2 = co-operative enterprises ; 
= joint State-private enterprises; and 4 = privately-owned 
enterprises. 


Note: 


(END) 


RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Treaty should require Japan to renounce its sovereignty 
over these islands in favor of United States sovereignty. 
Cthers suggested that these islands should be restored com- 
pletely to Japan. Im the face of this division of Allied 
opinions, the United States felt that the formula would be 
te permit Japan to retain residual sovereignty, while making 
it possible for these islands to be brought into the United 
Nations Trusteeship system, with the United States as ad- 
ministering authority.” 

(Z} In August, 1954, a District Court in Hawaii, in 
giving a decision concerning a case of contravention by an 
Okinawan resident there of the Aliens Registration Act, re- 
garded the defendant as a Japanese national; and, in doing 
so, quoted the opinion of the Legal Adviser to the Depart- 
ment of State which reads as follows: “It is concluded that 
sovereignty over the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands remains in 
Japan, and that the inhabitants thereof are Japanese na- 
tionals.” 

The inhabitants of the Ryukyu Islands are closely allied 
to the Japanese in race, language, cuiture and economy. 
Because of these close ties, it is quite natural for ‘them to 
aspire for an early reunion with the mainland of Japan. 

Strongly inspired by the wishes of the Ryukyuans as 
well as the Japanese people in general, Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, 
the Japanese chief delegate to the Peace Conference in San 
Francisco, stated on September 7, 1951 as follows: “The 
statements by the American and British Delegates on the 
residual sovereignty of Japan over these islands are a 
source of gratification to my colleagues and to all my coun- 
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try. I cannot but hope that the administration of these 
islands will be put back into Japanese hands in the not 
distant future with the reestablishment of world security, 
especially the security of Asia.” 

With regard to the above wishes the Japanese Govern- 
ment has subsequently availed itself of every opportunity 
to request the United States Government for taking ade- 
quate steps, and sympathetic attitudes are being shown by 
some Americans in -this regard. For Example: 


(1) Mr. Joseph W. Ballantine, in his article entitled 
“The Future of the Ryukyus” in July 1953, stated that there 
were three choices open to the United States regarding the 
question of the Ryukyus, the best solution of which would 
be as follows: “The third choice seems to be the best solu- 
tion: an American declaration of Japan’s sovereignty over 
the Ryukyus linked with an offer to conclude an arrange- 
ment whereby Japan would grant military bases in the islands 
to the United States and the United States would restore the 
islands to Japanese rule.” 

(2) In his article under the title of “Outlook for the 
Ryukyus”, Mr. Ralph J.D. Braibanti in June, 1953 said, among 
others,.that the United States should contemplate rever- 
sion to Japan in due course, contingent upon Japan’s ability 
to resume responsibility for the islands. 


(3) On December 24, 1953, an agreement concerning 
the Amami Islands was concluded between Japan and the 
United States, whereby part of the desire on the Japanese 
side has been realized. The Japanese nation rejoiced at the 
news and thanked the United States for the friendly action 
taken. 

The Japanese Government is now taking such measures 
as are mentioned below: (1) With reference to the in- 
habitants of the Ryukyu Islands coming over to Japan, the 
Government does not apply to them the Japanese Immigra- 
tion Control Order and Aliens Registration Law because they 
are Japanese nationals; (2) As regards the goods imported 
to Japan from the Ryukyu Islands, no customs duties are 
levied upon the goods produced in the islands; and (3) Each 
year approximately 100 school teachers and about 40 
students come to Japan from the Ryukyu Islands for studies 
at public expenses and each of them is provided by the 
Japanese Government with an average of about 6,000 yen 
per month for the expenses for staying in Japan. 

At the opening ceremony of the Legislature of the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands which was held on April 
1, 1952, General Matthew B. Ridgway, in his capacity as the 
Governor of the Ryukyu Islands, stated as follows: “Under 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace the Ryukyu Islands remain 
for the present politically separated from Japan. However, 
political separation does not entail severance of traditional 
culture and economic ties. On the contrary, it is the policy 
of the U.S. Civil Administration, subject only to essential 
requirements of military security, to eliminate all unneces- 
sary restrictions on travel, communications and commerce 
between the Ryukyus and Japan.” 


THE BANK OF 


The Bank of the Ryukyus has its head office in Naha, 
the largest city on the island of Okinawa. It has many 
branches of which 3 are in Naha City, one each in Mawashi 
City, Ishikawa City, Ishigaki City, Hirara City, Gushikawa- 
Mura, Goeku-Mura, Kadena-Mura, Motobu-Cho, Nago-Cho, 
Yonabaru-Cho, Itoman-Cho, and on the islands of Kumejima, 
Mikayo, Yaeyama, with a Tokyo liaison office at the Bank 
of Tokyo’s branch in Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. The chair- 
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The Japanese Government desires that, pending the re- 
storation of the Ryukyu Islands to Japan, measures be taken 
by the United States Government to permit the economic 
and cultural relations which hitherto subsisted between the 
Islands and Japan be maintained as closely as possible unless 
they interfere with the military purposes of the United 
States, and that at the same time not only will the wishes 
of the inhabitants be reflected as fully as possible on 
the United States Administration of the Islands but also 
the advice or desire of the Japanese Government concern- 
ing the islands be taken into consideration as far as pos- 
sible. 

The major questions now being faced by inhabitants of 
the Ryukyu Islands are:— Establishment of Self-Govern- 
ment: The Government of the Ryukyu Islands with three 
organs, namely, legislative, administrative and judicial, was 
established on April 1, 1952. In a message sent to the 
inauguration ceremony of the Legislature of the said Gov- 
ernment as Governor of the Ryukyu Islands, Gen. Ridgway 
made it clear that self-government will be permitted to the 
inhabitants of the Ryukyu Islands before long and stated: 
“The structure of self-government will become complete 
with the election of its chief executive, and if you have the 
election, you will be in a position to elect all the officials 
of the government.” The inhabitants, of course, have longed 
for the completion of self-government, but their desire has 
not been satisfied yet. 


The question of land for the use of U.S. Armed Forces: 
The inhabitants fully understand the mission of the U.S. 
forces in the Far East, particularly those in Okinawa, and 
therefore they consider that the use of the land by the 
U.S. forces for their activity is inevitable so long as the 
forces are stationed in Okinawa. The reasons why the ques- 
tion of the use of their land by U.S. military forces has 
become important may be summarized as follows: (a) The 
annual rent paid by the U.S. side is B Y2.03 per tsubo on 
an average, whereas the amount deSired by native land- 
owners is B Y21.44. At the time of the use of land, suffi- 
cient consideration is not paid to the matter of compensation 
for standing crops, trees and bamboos and also for the 
owner’s removal, suspension of business and change of trade. 
(b) The contemplated establishment of the system of 
blanket payment of rents for the purpose of settling the 
question fundamentally has given a shock to owners, parti- 
cularly farmers who have special attachment to their land. 
(c) The area of the land now being uSed by the U.S. forces 
is 42,000 acres approximately, representing about 12 per 
cent of the total area of the Okinawan Islands. But the 
U.S. military authorities are trying to obtain an additional 
tract measuring about 39,000 acres (including some 27,000 
acres of the forest zone in North Okinawa) for the use of 
the Marine Corps. As the Ryukyus are very limited in area 
and densely populated, it is difficult to secure substitute land 
and moreover, the change of trade is almost impossible 
for landowners, particularly in the case of farmers, because 
of the backwardness of economy of the islands. 


THE RYUKYUS 


man of the board of directors is Mr. Chosho Goeku, the 
president is Mr. Moriyasu Tomihara, the vice-president Mr. 
Eimei Yamasato, the managing director Mr. Tatsuhiko Miya- 
zato, who is connected with the Ryukyu Trading Co. Ltd. 
The currency of the Islands is the Ryukyu yen (called 
“BY”) which is linked to the US$ at 120 yen per one US$ 
(i.e. one BY equals 3 Japanese or Nippon Ginko yen). Total 
assets of the Bank as at Sept. 30, 1955 were BY 5,399 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


Peking for a long time observed scrupulous discre- 
tion about the trouble in Malaya, to which it seldom re- 
ferred. Ever since the conference at Baling however it 
has made frequent comment, without palpably committing 
the Government. A series of articles by “observers” who 
are given a variety of Chinese noms de plume has since 
been made the subject of broadcast comment by Peking 
Radio. How much these observers, most of whom are 
suspected to be renegades now working in the foreign press 
department in Peking, are authorised to express the mind 
and attitude of the Party hier chy is open to question. 
But most of them acquired a certain sense of freedom in 
expressing themselves by their upbringing in capitalist 
States. 

At one time the line taken was one of pretended 
sympathy for the British in the lives they had lost and the 
money they had spent. No word of rebuke was of course 
administered to the Malayan Communists for the “20,159 
attacks on British troops and Police,” of whom 4,210 were 
killed or wounded. Then there were references to “the 
struggle of the heroic sons and daughters of the Malayan 
people which had always enjoyed the strong support of the 
Malayan people of every nationality.” Another writer, also 
under a Chinese name, stated that the “tremendous efforts” 
of the Communists at the Baling talks were adequate proof 
that their struggle was aimed at realising independence, 
democracy and peace in Malaya. The commentator threa- 
tened that if Britain continued this “dirty war” in disre- 
gard of the people’s desire for peace and independence, 
it would suffer more and greater defeats. 

It will be of great interest to see how the people in 
Malaya and Singapore, as distinct from their political 
leaders, respond to the great new responsibilities thrust 
upon them. The authorities in Malaya are trying to enlist 
the people against the terrorists. Most parties in Singa- 


million and earnings from March 31, 1955 to Sept. 30, 1955 
totaled BY 120.9 million with a profit for that term of 8 
million yen. Capital of the Bank is BY 30 million and the 
legal reserve totals 63 m. yen. 

Brief history of the Bank is as follows: 

May, 1948 The Bank of the Ryukyus was established 
as the central banking facility in the Ryukyus with a eapitaf 
of BY10,000,000, 51% of which is always to be owned by 
the United States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands 
(USCA). 

Oct. 1948 Capital was increased to BY20,000,000. 

Apr. 1950 Ryukyus Reconstruction Finance Funds 
(R.R.F.F.) was entrusted to the Bank of the Ryukyus. 

Oct. 1950 The Bank of the Ryukyus was designated as 
the central Ryukyuan agency responsible for the opera- 
tional control and effectuation of payments and receipts of 
Ryukyu Islands foreign trade. 

Jan. 1951 The Bank commenced to handle foreign ex- 
change transactions. 

Nov. 1952 The Bank was designated as U.S. Govern- 
ment Depository by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Dec. 1952 The management of the GARIOA Long Term 
Credit Fund was transferred to the Bank of the Ryukyus 
from the Ryukyu Gevernment. 


Feb. 1953 Capital was increased to BY30,000,000. 


pore are enlisting the aid of secret societies and their thugs 
to recruit members and expand their influence. Of these 
the most powerful is the “Ang Bin Hui,” whose original 
members emigrated from China more than 20 or 30 years 
ago. It has branched out all over the Peninsula and is 
particularly powerful in Penang. Another political party 
is relying more on lavish entertainment. Much of this is 
reminiscent of the developments under the Kuomintang 
in China and of the power of the secret societies in Shang- 
hai. The Chief Minister commented that these tactics did 
not surprise him and it would be all to the good if the 
political parties and members of the Legislative Assembly 
were “displayed in their true form.” 


In Malaya almost all troops are committed already. 
The concentration of force is in the middle of the country, 
especially in north Johore and south Pahang, where further 
drives are being prepared. However shells and bombs do 
little more than keep the terrorists quiet. But while they 
are being used police and troops descend on a village where 
Communist gangs are known to be getting supplies, and 
ration its food so strictly that if the terrorists do-get any 
of it the villagers will go hungry. Some of these methods 
were tried and failed when the amnesty was offered, but 
the British arm of the Government feels that the opposite 
method of persuasion or appeal to reason has had more 
than a fair trial with poor results. Now an attempt is being 
made to get townspeople and villagers actively on the 
Government’s side—to make their local leaders responsible 
for bringing in the Communists who may respond to the 
new pamphlet dropped in the jungle informing the Reds 
that they must surrender before February 8 or take the 
consequences. 


The Governor (Sir Robert Black) made recently an 
appeal to Singapore people of responsibility to refrain 
from ill-considered words and actions which stir up un- 
necessary excitement and breed bitterness and hatred within 
the community itself. He called on the leaders in com- 
merce, industry and the professions to approach the Colony’s 
problems with calm and shrewd judgment. There had been 
too much emotion, exaggeration, and excitement. Singa- 
pore must have self-discipline, efficiency and calm jud 
ment. “We have to turn our ships round quickly, to handle 
our entrepot trade speedily, and provide the best in banking 
and marine insurance if our customers ane going to con- 
tinue to call and do business with us.” The co-operation 
and common-sense of all people were vitally important as 
Singapore moved towards self-government through the ex- 
pansion of the machinery of democratic government. 


It was pointed out, when Mr, Marshall arrived in 
London, that he must demonstrate that self-government for 
Singapore, in its present political state, need not mean 
disunity and confusion. Politically, the severance of Singa- 
pore and Malaya increased in recent months, yet the issues 
over which confidence needs to be created and misunder- 
standings avoided concern both territories. Defence plan- 
ning in the past two years, for example, seems not always 
to have been co-ordinated with political progress. If Singa- 
pore is to survive as an entrepot it must depend on the 
sterling area. Britain wants to promote consultation and 
partnership in financial matters, whatever may be the con- 
stitutional ties. Responsible and far-sighted leaders in 
Singapore who command respect are few. Much depends 
on the support Mr. Marshall may win, standing as he does 
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above the division of race and language which confuse the 
future of Singapore. 


After numerous private meetings which attracted a 
good deal of attention, an announcement was made in 
Singapore that the Progressive and Democratic Parties, both 
of which belong to the right wing, had united under the 
title of the Liberal Socialist Party and issued a call to the 
people to unite and build a democratic and independent 
Confederation of Malaya. The two parties are aware of 
the destructive forces which sought to gain control of the 
country under the cloak of a class war. It had become 
evident that there must be a new determination to ensure 
that self-government would not be another and more vicious 
form of colonialism. The secretary of the former Progres- 
sives said that the rivalry between the Progressive and De- 
mocratic parties during the last election was a major 
tragedy, since it enabled the extremists and opportunists 
to win. The time had come for the two parties to unite 
into a greater party which will rally round it all who 
believe in the orderly attainment of independence, the rais- 
ing of the standard of living, and the elimination of racial 
and class hatred. The two parties held general. meetings 
in February to seek members’ approval of the merger and of 
their platform. Their statement of aims and policy got 
much criticism from other leaders, some of whom described 
it as a mere re-hash of existing party policies in Singapare. 
Lee Kuan-Yew, leader of the People’s Action Party, said 
the proverbial wolf in sheep’s clothing would be naive cor- 


pared to a right wing party of English-speaking and 
Chinese-speaking vested interests calling itself Liberal- 
Socialist. However, he welcomed the admission by the 


“monied interests” that the economic and social injustices 
should be ended. Yap Pheng-Geck, a City Councillor and 
prominent banker said the party programmes all seemed 
much the same, so he thought they ought all to get together 
and form a national party or front, downing their petty 
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jealousies and quarrels. The new united Lib<ral-Socialist 
Party says that all four main languages—English, Chinese, 
Malaya and Tamil—should be given equal consideration and 
multi-lingualism should be adopted in the Assembly. The 
educational system should be integrated without delay to 
promote multi-lingual knowledge and enable people to 
understand each other. 

Moves are afoot behind the scenes to merge the two 
leftist groups, the Labour Front under leadership of David 
Marshall and the People’s Action Party led by Lee Kuan- 
Yew. 

The Singapore Trades Union Congress, with 48,000 
members, called for a minimum wage of M$200 per month. 
The President of the Congress, Jaganathan, said the figure 
of M$200 had been selected because the Government had 
exempted all employees earning less than this sum from 
contributing to the Central Provident Fund, and he thought 
that Government must have reached the conclusion that 
M$200 should be a minimum living wage. 

Singapore is in a state of ferment. Many people are 
feeling uneasy about the future. Changes are inevitable 
and it seems hard for most citizens to adjust themselves to 
changes. The tempo is too fast. Unfortunately, many 
so-called political leaders are not honest men; they seek 
self-aggrandisement. However independence, after the long 
years of British tutelage, must bring worries together with 
joy. Business interests are not happy about the political 
turmoil and wished to see, for the sake of their prosperity, 
which is the prosperity of the people at large, more reason 
and less emotion prevailing in these somewhat upsetting 
times. The man-in-the-street is not usually considered to 
be anxious for political reforms but merdeka is the slogan 
of our age, and there is nothing one can do about it. The 
strife which accompanies political party life may however 
be kept within tolerable limits if campaigns are waged with- 
out too much appeal to emotions. 


THAAPANDS TRADE: ANDI PROSPECTS FOR S756 


By V. Nivatvongs 


In the previous two years, 1953 and 1954, Thailand 
suffered an adverse balance of trade of 809,000,000 bahts 
and 2,058,000,000 bahts respectively. The Government of 
Thailand, therefore, wanted to increase the country’s export 
in 1955 to its fullest extent. As a result, the Government 
in January 1955 discarded its monopoly practices in rice 
exports whereby all rice exporters were required to sell 
their rice to the Government. The freeing of rice trade 
to private hands improved the situation in respect of the 
country’s balance of trade a great deal. From January 1 
to November 26, 1955, Thailand exported a total of 1,117,537 
tons of rice as compared with 935,926 tons of rice exported 
during the same period last year. Although in the middle 
of 1955 the Government amended its regulations with re- 
gard to the export of rice, the net effect remains the same 
as far as rice exporters are concerned. For they have to 
pay under the new regulations higher premiums on rice €x- 
ports instead of surrendering a part of their foreign ex- 
change to the Government required by the former re- 
gulations. 

At any rate, the abolishment of surrendering of foreign 
exchange on exports of rice, rubber and tin was one step 
further towards a single rate foreign exchange which the 
Government was planning to achieve. In July 1955, the 
Government revalued its currency reserves, composed of U.S. 


dollars and pounds sterling, at the market rate instead of 
at the official rate. By revaluing its currency reserves, an 
additional fund was thereby created, a part of which was 
used to retire public debt and the residual was set up as an 
Equalization to stabilize foreign exchange. 

In September 1955, the Government, as a result of the 
improved position of its balance of trade, relaxed its import 
controls which were put into effect since November 1953. 
The earnings of the customs have increased owing to the 
freeing of import trade. The total customs income for 
1955 reached the figure of about 1,470 million baht. The 
budget estimate is 1,300 million baht. It is predicted that 
next year the customs income will be 1,656 million baht. 

After the relaxation of import controls, there are some 
items of goods which still have to obtain import licenses 
before they can be imported. Permission to import such 
goods will be granted by the Minister of Economic Affairs. 
They are as follows: 

1. Meat: Fresh, frozen and preparations thereof. 2. 
Fruit: Fresh, dried and preparations thereof. 3. Garlic. 
4. Fans. 5. Articles of arts. 6. All kinds of woven 
cotton yarn, 7. Iron pans. 8. Articles made of paper— 
binders, bags, note books, students’ work books and joss 
papers. 9. Stationeries—ink eradicator, slates, glue, paste, 
and rulers made of wood or plastic. 10. Miscellaneous 
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articles—incense, shuttlecocks, combs, rubber bands, soap 
containers, cloth clippers, ladles, dummies, cloth hangers. 
11. Gourmet (Monosodium Glutamate). 12. Paper f for 
writing & printing purposes. 13. Grey cotton shirtings, 
cotton drills, cotton woven, cotton printed shirtings, silver 
and gold embroidered cloth, brocaded cloth. 14. Cement. 
15. Porcelain wares. 16. Silver and gold ornaments and 
niello wares. 17. Tin sheets. 18. Enameled iron wares. 
19. Oil and “Hurricane” lamps and lanterns. 

The soundness of Thailand’s economy in 1956 will again 
depend largely upon its rice exports. Since the carry-over 
from last year crop is negligible and the 1955-1956 crop is 
estimated at a high level, Thailand’s export of rice in 1956 
will most likely be in the neighbourhood of 1.2 million tons. 
The premium levied upon rice exports by the Thai Govern- 
ment may have to be readjusted during the course of 1956 
in order to allow the prices of Thai rice to be competitive. 
It is generally expected that competition in the sale of rice 
will be keen all over the world, as many rice exporting coun- 
tries have accumulated a large amount of exportable surplus 
of rice. The production of rice in many rice importing 
countries is expected to be high, especially in Japan. It is 
officially estimated that Japan’s 1955-1956 crop will yield 
a record high level of 13.6 million tons. China will also 
harvest an exceptionally good crop in 1955-1956. 

Since the current open account settlement system in 
trade between Thailand and Japan will be abolished in favor 
of a cash settlement formula in 1956, the balance of trade 
between the two countries will no longer be artificially ad- 
justed. The sale of Thai rice to Japan will undoubtedly 
be made upon the attractiveness of its price and quality 
notwithstanding the fact that Japan may agree to purchase 
a stipulated quantity of rice from Thailand in 1956. 

The sale of Thai rice to Hongkong in 1956 will probably 
not increase by any appreciable quantity, for the Hongkong 
Government has the policy of balancing its sources of supply. 
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Thai rice has more or less dominated the Hongkeng rice 
market. 

As a result of the relaxation on import controls in 
Thailand recently, the volume of import trade in 1956 is 
generally expected to be high. The imports of Chinese 
goods will increase substantially. Although Thailand does 
not recognize direct trade with Communist China, Chinese 
goods do come into Thailand through Hongkong. Most of 
the Chinese imports are produce and light industrial goods 
such as sewing machines, fountain pens, thermos bottles, ete. 
The prices of these goods are unbelievably low, they easily 
outsell the same type of goods imported from other coun- 
tries. Therefore the main reason for the success achieved 
by the Chinese products in breaking into new markets in 
Thailand is the emphasis on cheap merchandise. The 
Chinese products came into Thailand at the time when the 
consumers’ purchasing power is generally low and therefore 
the people are attracted by cheap merchandise. 

There are many people who thought that direct trade 
with Communist China would benefit Thailand as well as 
China. These people opined that since the United Kingdom, 
Japan and other countries outside the Communist orbit did 
trade with the Communists, there was nothing wrong for 
Thailand to do the same as long as goods traded were not 
strategic materials. However, the Government contended 
that direct trade with Red China was not possible because 
Thailand did not recognize her. 

The number of items of imported goods under Govern- 
ment control will very likely increase in 1956 as a result not 
so much of the clamor for protection by domestic producers 
but because of the Government desire to assist domestic in- 
dustries. It is the policy of the Thai Government to en- 
courage the establishment of more industries and advance 
agriculture by which the Government hope to raise the 
standard of living of the people. Thailand’s foreign trade 
in 1956 will be active and expanding. 


REPORTS FROM BANGKOK 


Quality Of Exports: The Government will impose 
quality control on export to ensure that proper qualities of 
goods are shipped abroad to promote Thailand’s export 
trade. It is planned to export rubber according to grades 
acceptable to American importers. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization will co-operate in standardizing grades 
for export rice. 

A law to control quality of export goods will make 
an exporter shipping goods not up to specified quality or 
standard liable to a maximum fine of 10,000 baht or a 
maixmum prison term of one year or both. The legislation 
was drafted by the Ministry of Economic Affairs to promote 
export through maintaining a good reputation for Thai ex- 
port commodities. The Minister of Economic Affairs is 
authorized under the bill to appoint quality control officers 
to check on all exports. The law will at first be made 
applicable to the main export products like rice, rubber, 
tin and wolfram ore, teak and other timber, tapioca flour 
and pepper. 


Europe Trade: Thailand is planning to increase trade 
with Europe. Since Thailand is buying considerable amounts 
of manufactured goods from Europe, Europe should be buy- 
ing more of Thailand’s rice and other products. Appoint- 
ment of a Trade Commissioner to Paris is planned. Three 
Opposition National Assemblymen who returned from a 
tour of Europe made recommendations to the Govern- 


ment with regard to trade, as a result of their observations 
abroad. They propose that export of rice, pigs, silk, timber, 
groundnuts and kapok seeds to Europe should be promoted. 
The Assemblymen found Thai rice only in the Netherlands. 
Many countries would like to buy Thai rice, Chinese shops 
in England and European countries would welcome Thai 
rice. There is a project to set up a shop to sell Thai food 
in London. France and the Netherlands would like Thai 
pigs which are good for ham. In France, there is an or- 
ganization with silkrearing countries as members. Though 
Thailand raises silk worms, it is not a member and the or- 
ganization does not even’ know there are silkworms in 
Thailand. The organization is ready to instruct free of 
charge ten Thai per year in scientific silkrearing. 


Impcrts From Japan: The Ministry of Economic Affairs 
has placed a temporary ban on imports from Japan’ in 
order to wait for Japan to purchase more Thai products 
under the open account agreement. Applications for a 
total of US$10,000,000 worth of imports from Japan are 
being delayed under this temporary prohibition. The 
Ministry continues to grant permits for import from Japan 
of construction materials, electrical appliances and auto- 
mobile tires. 

Cattle From Thailand: Thailand should take steps to 
promote its export of buffaloes and cattle. Demand for 
buffalo and cattle is great in Singapore and Malaya which 
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together require 2,000 head per month; in the Philippines 
which requires 2,000 head per month; and in Hongkong 
which requires 3,000 head per month. The needs of 
Singapore, Malaya and the Philippines may be filled by 
Thailand; in the case of Hongkong, Thailand faces com- 
petition with Communist China. Thailand may still sell to 
Hongkong at least 1,000 head per month, Thailand cattle is 
preferred in these markets to cattle from other countries. 
Thailand should be able to export more cattle than it is 
doing at present. Building of a stockade near Bangkok for 
export cattle would be useful and also co-operation by 
exporters with veterinary surgeons in ensuring ihe cattle 
are protected against disease. Export into Malaya of cattle 
from Thailand’s southern provinces is going on normally. 
The size of export of South Thailand cattle was limited by 
the size of the Malayan stockade at the border town of 
Padang Besar, which can contain about 356 head. South 
Thailand exports cattle twice a month, each time 356 head. 


Cheap Red Chinese Goods: Goods from Communist 
China are flooding the Thai market, and their relatively 
low prices are causing anxiety among traders of goods 
from other countries and some domestic industries. There 
is no ban against these goods which are considered as goods 
coming from Hongkong, because that is where importers 
buy them. Some people like these goods because they are 
cheap. These goods from Communist China are so cheap 
because of dumping and reckless sales by Peking. 

There has been increasing import of Communist China 
gocds from Hongkong, and because of this influx, Hong- 
kong has a favorable balance of trade with Thailand. How- 
ever, Thailand will be exporting more rice, livestock and 
others goods to Hongkong. 

The Japanese Embassy protested that the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs was permitting quicker import of goods 
from Hongkong than from Japan. The Ministry explained 
that trade with Japan is on an open account basis. More 
goods will be imported from Japan if Japan buys more 
goods from Thailand. In the case of Hongkong and other 
countries, there is no open account trade and traders pur- 
chase imports with money. 

There ig much opposition by Thais to continued import 
of goods from China. It is realised that Peking is selling 
by means of dumping; to obtain more foreign exchange, 
necessary to finance purchases of capital goods by Peking, 
China produce and low quality commodities are being 
pushed out into foreign markets, and Bangkok is one of 
them. Buying of goods from China amounts to aiding in 
the policy of Peking to industrialise and build up a power- 
ful war machine. Japanese goods can be purchased by the 
Thai public as well; but Peking sells cheaper and even if 
Japan lowered prices, Peking would resort to more price- 
cutting and dumping in the proper sense of this term. 

Only an import ban on goods from Peking could change 
this situation; however as the goods are bought in Hong- 
kong and appear as Hongkong commodities, controls on 
imports from Peking cannot easily be devised and enforced. 
This is one more example of how important is, Hongkong 
for the needs of Communist China, and how, serious is 
the effective cooperation between Peking and > Hongkong. 
Though the majority of Hongkong people dislike the Peking 
regime, they like to profit from the connection with People’s 
China, as, after all, pecunia non olet. 


Public Hoards Money: Denying reports that there is 
inflation in Thailand. Dr. Serm Vinitchaikul, Undersecretary 
of Finance Ministry, said that money is tight. He -estimated 
about half the total of money in circulation (around 5,000 
million baht) is hoarded by the people instead of being 
put into banks and utilized. Dr. Serm said there will be 
no new currency issue to correct the money tightness, the 
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solution not lying in issue of more notes but in drawing out 
the money hoarded by the people, who should be induced to 
put it into the banks. At present the Government’s finan- 
cial policy is anti-inflationary and next year’s budget was 
drafted on this policy. There will be a lowering in ex- 
penditures, 

Protecting Farmers: To prevent merchants forcing 
farmers to part with their paddy at low prices, the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs broadcast prices of paddy regularly 
over Radio Thailand. Provincial governors report the 
prices to the farmers. The Ministry also send units to the 
rice provinces to buy paddy where merchants are forcing 
farmers to lower prices. 

Trams: The Cabinet Council approved new flat rates 
for trams. A flat rate of 25 satang was approved for the 
Samsen, Bangkolaem and Dusit routes, of 15 satang for the 
Hualampong and Silom routes; of 10 satang for the Pathum- 
wan and Bangsue routes; all in Bangkok. 


Telephones: The Telephone Organization is to install 
facilities for another 10,000 telephones for Bangkok and 
Thonburi. Equipment for these new telephones will arrive 
in 1956. The organization: has at present a total of 11,000 
telephones. Wait Lieb exchange, which has 5,000 tele- 
phones, will be expanded to have a total of 8,000; Bangkok 
exchange, which has 4,000, will have a total of 7,000; 
Samsen exchange which has 1,000, is to have a total of 
2,500; Ploenchit exchange which has 2,000, will have a total 
of 2,500, while a new exchange to be set up on Baholyothin 
Highway is to have 2,000 telephones. This program is to 
be fully installed and ready for use in four years, 


Electric Light: The Cabinet Council granted permission 
to the Ministry of Interior to obtain a loan of 5,360,000 baht 
to complete its project of establishing electric light supply 
facilities in fifty municipalities. Funds are lacking for com- 
pletion of the project. In a number of municipalities lights 
are dim because of inadequate facilities. The people in 
general are suffering from inadequate lighting. The Minis- 
try of Finance is to guarantee the loan, which may be ob- 
tained from the Government Savings Bank. 

Goy’t Companies Under Control: A committee headed 
by Marshal of the Air Fuen Ronapakas Ritthakanee, Deputy 
Premier, has been appointed to control government organiza- 
tions and companies. The committee includes Dr. Serm 
Vinitchaikul, Undersecretary of Finance Ministry; Momchao 
Suvijakorn Vorawan, Director of the Comptroller-General 
Department, and Nai Sunthorn Hongladarom, Secretary of 
National Economic Council. The Cabinet Council approved 
the following instructions by the committee to government 
organizations and companies: 

1. All government organizations and companies are to 
follow regulations of the Ministry of Finance and the orders 
of the Cabinet Council. 2. Before any organization or 
company starts activity outside its stated objectives, it must 
first obtain the permission of Marshal Fuen. 3. Copies of 
balance sheet, trading accounts, profit-and-loss account, list 
of assets with depreciation and lists of debtors and creditors, 
must go to the National Economic Council and Marshal 
Fuen. 

Bangkok: Control of Bangkok Municipality will be 
returned to the Governor of Bangkok. At present the muni- 
cipality is under control of the Minister of Interior. 

Investment: Because next year’s budget is going to be 
a “lower-the-cost-of-living’” budget, the Government is not 
going to use loans fer capital investment as in the past. 
By not taking loans, there will be more money in the banks 
for use of the people. 

US Bank Loan: The Bank of America agreed to pro- 
vide loans for industries in Thailand, if the Thai Govern- 
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ment will guarantee repayment of the loans. This agree- 
ment was obtained by Police General Phao Sriyanond, De- 
puty Interior Minister, when he went to America last 
August, General Phao first approached the Export-Import 
Bank to obtain loans for industries in Thailand. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank declined. When the same proposal was 
made to the Bank of America it agreed to provide loans 
only if the Thai Goveriment guarantees repayment. The 
Government is willing to guarantee loans for industries, 
provided the industries satisfy requirements of the Bank 
of Industry. The loans guaranteed by the Government will 
be made through the Bank of Industry. The Bank of 
America has set no limits on the loans. 

Secret Radios: Premier P. Pibulsonggram ordered the 
Police to seek out and suppress clandestine radio stations in 
Bangkok. These secret stations keep contact with foreign 
countries, exchanging informaticn, particularly with regard 
to trade. These stations are one of the causes of fluctuat- 
ing prices in Bangkok. Quotations in Hongkong are re- 
ported through the illegal radio stations. 

Such privately operated radio stations are usually, if 
not exclusively, operated by Chinese merchants. Hongkong 
is one of the main centres for this illicit radio transmission 
and reception. News and prices are received and sent, all 
over Southeast Asia. The authorities in all countries seem 
to be trying to suppress them but not usually with success. 
The mercantile community profits from quick and fairly 
cheap reception of commercial reports. The legitimate and 
licensed telegraph and radio companies suffer as many mer- 
chants do not send their messages through the approved 
channels. If the authorities were really in earnest about 
the suppression of illicit radio stations, they could impose 
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stiff punishment on the offenders; they could also, by offer- 
ing rewards, get to the root of the ‘trouble’, However it 
seems that the operation of these socalled secret radio 
stations is not very seriously regarded as long as political 
activities are not connected with them. 


Alien Fee Proposal: Because aliens have not been able 
to pay the high annual fee of 400 baht, the Police Depart- 
ment proposed to lower the fee to 200. During the first 
half of last year, a total of 102 million baht in alien fees 
has been collected. This is a satisfactory total since the 
estimated budget income from alien fees this year is 180 
million baht. The rest would be paid up soon. Because 
of lowering in the alien fee this year an income of only 90 
million baht is estimated. Aliens who have not been paying 
their fees last year or in the past years will have to pay the 
back fees at the present 400 baht annual rate. 


Taxes: The Government is not going to increase taxes 
because methods of collecting taxes have been improved, 
with the result that greater income is being obtained from 
present taxes. If income from taxes continues well there 
may be no need to obtain more public loans. 


More Markets: Premier P. Pibulsonggram, in his capa- 
city as Minister of Interior, has given orders to establish 
more markets in Bangkok and Thonburi as part of the cam- 
paign to lower the cost of living. At least four new 
markets are intended in Thonburi and onze in Bangkok. 
Hawkers will display their wares in these new markets. 
The Cabinet Council approved a plan to improve facilities 
at various markets for hawkers so that more hawkers will 
go to these markets from present pitches on sidewalks and 
other places where the stalls hinder pedestrian movement. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF HONGKONG 


(By United Nations ECAFE Secretariat) 


Hongkong, with a relatively high per capita income for 
the region, has undergone a rapid industrial development 
over the past threc or four years, following the decline of 
its entrepot trade with mainland China. Since 1953 this 
trade <clecline itself has been partially compensated by a 
redirection of the trade, and tonnages handle«! have increased. 


Despite these encouraging developments, Hongkong 
faces serious long-run problems. The arable land is limited 
by the rugged nature of the countryside no less than by 
the smallness of the total area. The population, swollen by 
the 1949-50 immigration from mainland China, continues to 
increase at a rate of over 60,000 per annum, which without 
further immigration is high for a total population of probably 
under 23 million. New housing projects must be under- 
taken, new schools built, new medical facilities provided, and 
new jobs found in industries, which, while still expanding, 
ave beginning to face marketing problems. 


Aside from the prospect of its trade with mainland 
China, the continued expansion of Hongkong’s economy de- 
pends upon the industrial sector, and industrial development 
depends in turn upon the efficicnt utilization of Hongkong’s 
scarce factor of production—land. The government has 
undertaken to provide cheaper industrial sites, to improve 
the Colony’s trade possibilities, and to encourage the growth 
of industry, without however direct intervention. 


PCPULATION AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


The overwhelming importance of migration makes it 
impossible to estimate present population on the basis of 
statistical series founded on the last (1931) census. Several 
attempts have been mace in the past year to provide some 
scientific basis for the Colony’s population estimates, but 
veasonably accurate statistics are lacking. The population 
at mid-year, 1955, was estimated at 2.24 million persons, 
who, with the exception of about 300,000 living in the 
rural area in the New Territories, were concentrated on the 
northern slope of Hongkong Island, in the urban area of 
Kowloon anit New Kowloon, and in the industrial town of 
Tsun Wan. 


In 1954, 115,000 persons found 
2.494 registered or recorded 
100,0C0 were employed in smaller establishments and in 
cottage industries. Agriculture and building construction 
employed a further 200,000 each; fishing 50,000; government 
service 29,000; and public transport 25,000. Thousands 
mo1c were engage| in small workshops, in unregistered fac- 
tories, and in unlisted occupations, but as any significant 
expansion of employment opportunities is possible only in 
industry, it was hoped that emigration might relieve the 
population pressure. Unfortunately, large-scale emigration 
has proved impossible, and the Gevernment of Hongkong 
has now accepted the conclusion that the present population 
Is permanent. Policies are being shaped accordingly. 


employment in the 
factories, while a further 


—— 
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The resettlement of squatters has received increasing 
attention from the government as part of an overall housing 
plan. The original plans for bungalow-type dwellings in 
specially-designated areas had to be modified because of the 
scarcity of suitable land. The present policy is to con- 
centrate on the construction of multi-storey blocks of flats 
which provide 11.14 square metres of living space to every 
five adults resettled. In 1955 four projects were undertaken, 
with an expected capacity of 155,000 persons at a cost of 
HK$1,800 for every family group of six; future plans call 
for 12 additional seven-storey buildings expected to house 
30,000 persons. Funds for these resettlement projects come 
from general revenue, and sufficient rents are charged to 
amortize the cost over 40 years at 33 per cent. The De- 
partment of Resettlement is directly responsible for problems 
concerned with housing and welfare of squatters. 

The Hongkong Housing Authority, established by the 
government in 1954, is designed to provide housing for clerks 
and artisans at a higher standard than is possible under the 
resettlement projects. The authority began construction on 
its first site in late 1955, and expects the first buildings to 
be completed in late 1956; it has now scheduled projects for 
the housing of 53,000 persons in three areas. The authority 
is financed by the allocation of a HK$50 million loan from 
the Colony’s Development Fund. In addition, private housing 
societies continue to function, a co-operative is building flats 
for government employees, and successful industrial bidders 
for sites in the Kun Tong reclamation area will be nequired, 
under certain conditions, to provide low-cost housing for 
their employees in nearby sites sold at half the upset price. 
But the housing of the Colony’s population still remains one 
of the serious long-run problems. 

Expanding population and better housing have _ in- 
creased the demands made on the Colony’s already over- 
strained water supply. An unusually dry autumn in 1955 
led to the water supply being limited to 23 hours a day from 
late November. To add to the 271 million hectolitre capa- 
city of the present reservoirs, a HK$125 million project has 
been undertaken at Tai Lam Chung, with a capacity of 227 
million hectolitres, of which the first two stages wilt be com- 
pleted in 1956. This scheme may, however, prove insuffi- 
cient, and another reservoir site has been selected in the 
Shek Pik area of Lan Tao which, if utilized, will provide a 
full water supply for a 3-million population. Because Hong- 
kong rains are seasonal, a rapid gravity filter with a daily 
capacity of 300,000 hectolitres has been installed in Kow- 
loon. 

More than a quarter of the 1955/56 estimated budget 
expenditure is devoted to social welfare, health, and educa- 
tion. Although the Colony has published no development 
plan, it seems obvious that, with the expanding population, 
this proportion will in future have to increase. 


PRODUCTION 


Agriculture and cther primary production 


Agricultural production is concentrated in the New 
Territories, of whose total land area of 920 square kilo- 
metres only 132 square kilometres or 14 per cent are at 
present under cultivation. Three quarters of the cultivated 
land is planted in rice, for which two crops are obtained 
in areas where water is sufficient. The rice produced is of 
such high quality that it is exchanged at an average rate of 
100 catties of local paddy for 90-100 catties of Thai broken 
rice. Taking the Colony as a whole, however, Hongkong 
imported about 125,000 tons of rice in the first half of 
1955 for local. consumption. The 52,120 tons of vegetables 
grown in the first ten months of 1955, just under the 52,147 
tons figure for the corresponding period in 1954, were suffi- 
cient to mect about 60 per cent of the Colony’s requirements. 
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Livestock breeding, especially pigs and poultry, is also im- 
portant. 

The agricultural potential in the New Territories is 
limited. In view of the small amount of suitable land 
available, only some 3800 refugee families from nearby 
Kwangtung province in mainland China have thus far been 
able to settle on the land. Vegetabie farming, which nearly 
doubled its output in the last four years, cannot be further 
encouraged until more is known of the local soil properties 
and until water-supply problems have been solved. Hong- 
kong’s. generally sub-tropical climate is modified by an un- 
usually cold winter, another limiting factor in crop diversi- 
fication. 

Nevertheless, in 1955 the government committed itself 
to an agricultural programme which, among other things, 
stressed planned improvement of communications and 
irrigation, wider credit facilities for farmers, expansion of 
the co-operative movement, and provision of adequate exten- 
sion services. High on the list of priorities is a soil survey. 
Progress was made in the provision of rural credit facilities 
during 1955 with the establishment of two funds worth just 
under HK$1 million. 

Communications in the New Territories have been im- 
proved by the addition of a ferry service in Tolo Harbour, 
by the building of a new railway station at Ma Liu Shui, 
and by the addition of two 71-ton, 1,125 hp. diesel-electric 
locomotives to replace steam engines. An extensive road 
programme, financed partly by Colonial Development and 
Welfare grants, will be undertaken in 1956 and improve- 
ments and additions made to existing pier facilities and 
bridges. A survey of local irrigation needs has been com- 
pleted, and new irrigation schemes are being undertaken. 

In fishing over 53,000 persons were employed on a fleet 
of about 6,000 junk-type craft and 13 steel trawlers of 
British registry at the beginning of 1955. Total tonnage of 
fish marketed in the first ten months of 1955 was 33,461 
tons compared to 33,400 tons for the whole of 1954. This 
increase is due to the continued mechanization of the fishing 
fleet, 95 per cent of which is owner-operated. Funds for 
mechanization are provided by engine dealers and by a loan 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare funds. The 
facilities of the Fish Marketing Organization have ensured 
fishermen a fair return for their product. 

Forestry policy has stressed the afforestation of catch- 
ment areas and the establishment of village forestry lots. 
The programme is proceeding according to schedule. 

Mining cannot be regarded as a major industry, and yet 
the production of iron from local ore, sold almost entirely 
to Japan, totalled 101,000 tons in the first ten months~ of 
1955. Other minerals include kaolin clay (for Japan), wol- 
fram (exported to the United States), and small quantities 
of molybdenum, lead ore, and graphite. Prospecting is active 
for all minerals, and the recent discovery of beryl has 
aroused interest. 


Industrial production 


Electric power production is the responsibility of two 
private companies, one for Hongkong Island, the other for 
Kowloon and the New Territories. On Hongkong Island a 
20,000 kW high-pressure turbine was brought into commis- 
sion in early 1955, and plans were announced for the erection 
of a new generating station, with an initial capacity of 
30,000 kW, to be in operation, by 1958. This station, in 
which additional plant can be installed to a maximum of 
180,000 kW, is expected to meet the requirements of the 
island for the next twenty years. 

A new 20,000 kW turbo-alternator was installed on 
the Kowloon side in early 1955, ‘where total present capa- 
city, inclusive of the New Territories, is 82,500 kW. Present 
plans call for the installation of a 20,000 kW_ turbo- 
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alternator in 1957 and a 30,000 kW turbine in 1958. By 
the end of August 1955, 559 new factories had been con- 
nected to the Kowloon system, as compared with 430 such 
connections made during the whole of 1954. In late 1955, 
an underground cable was laid to Lan Tao, the Colony’s 
lergest undeveloped area. 

With the transfer of vontrol of the gas industry from 
London to Hongkong, expansion plans are procecding with 
the new plant at Ma Tau Kok scheduled for completion in 
June 1956. Its capacity will be 1.5 million cubic feet per 
day. The present 1.15 million cubic feet per day capacity 
on Hongkong Island will be increased to 1.65 million by the 
end of 1956, and further expansion, totalling one miilion 
cubic feet per day, is being considered for 1959. 

Ship-building in Hongkong, originated in pre-war days, 
is related to the traditional entrepot activities of the Colony. 
Hongkong dockyards are capab!< of building ships up to 
10,000 tons. In the fiscal year 1954/55 ship construction 
for non-government purchasers included two 107-metre 
cargo vessels equipped with 450 bhp engines, the most power- 
ful ever built in the Colony. Ten wooden fishing vessels 
were constructed for the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, and contracts for governments included 
new police and survey launches and vessels for Brunei and 
Sarawak. The most important contract for the current 
1955/56 fiscal year so far is the HK$11 million contract 
from the Burmese Inland Water Transport Board for the 
construction of 30 oil barges. About 600 workers will be 
employed on this work. The increased size of tankers has 
brought new importance to Hongkong’s graving dock facili- 
ties but, despite increased tonnages using Hongkong har- 
bour, the Colony is the terminal port for fewer scheduies, 
and ship-repairing activities have accordingly fallen off, 


Hongkong’s development has however been most rapid 
in the consumer-goods industries, of which the textile in- 
dustry, employing some 80 per cent of the industrial labour 
force, is the most important. The first cotton-spinning mill 
was established in 1947; it was estimated that by the end 
of 1955 there would be approximately 295,000 spindles in 
the 20 modern spinning mills. The capacity of the spinning 
industry is expected to level off at 320,000 spindles late in 
1956. HK$71 million worth of cotton yarn was exported in 
the first ten months of 1955, but two-thirds of the total 
yarn production was used by the more than 9,000 workers 
employed locally on 6,500 power looms in some 120 weaving 
factories. Exports of cotton piece-goods curing the first 
ten months of 1955 totalled HK$152 million compared with 
HK$154 million for the same period in 1954. 


In 1955 a new worsted spinning mill with an estimated 
monthly capacity of 86 tons went into production, The 
Colony now possesses four woolen and worsted spinning 
factories which operate 7,000 spindles. ‘South Korea is the 
expected market, although an experimental cloth-weaving 
project may provide a home market for these woolen yarns. 
In 1954, the export of HK$10 million worth of woolen 
gloves affected the knitted-glove industry of the United 
Kingdom. 

The growth of Hongkong’s industries has been possible 
threugh the three-shift use of the most modern equipment by 
a trained and efficient labour force. Total production figures 
are not available, but the following local products were 
exported in values of HK$1 million or more in the first 
nine months of 1955: cotton piece-goods, cotton yarn, cotton 
singlets, shirts, footwear, enamelled household utensils, elec- 
tric torches, towels, preserved fruits, torch batteries, metal 
lanteyns, and iron and steel bars. Over-expansion in the 
enamelware industry in 1955 forced several factories to 
shift production te aluminium-ware, and smaller factories 
were compelled to close down temporarily. Umbrellas found 
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a ready market in the United Kingdom, while Africa took 
the better quality type. 

With land values reaching a maximum of HK$3,330 a 
square metre, the government has undertaken to make in- 
dustrial sites available in the 32-hectare Kun Tong reclama- 
tion area, 17.4 hectares of which will be ready in 1956. 
Present plans are to modify the traditional land policy of 
the Colony by restricting bidders at public auctions for Kun 
Tong sites in the first instance to approved applicants. The 
upset price has been set at HK$54 per square metre, with 
the possibility of the premium being amortized at 5 per 
cent over the entire period of the 21-year lease. Sites in 
the Kun Tong area have also been set aside for a project to 
build “flatted” factories which will meet the need of Hong- 
kong’s smaller industrial manufacturers, many of whom are 
sub-contracting for the bigger factories. 

A survey of the Colony’s tourist industry revealed 
possibilities of expansion, and in 1955 the government esta- 
blished a committee to consider the feasibility of forming 
a Hongkong Travel Association. Visa regulations for tourists 
have been modified. Immigration figures for 1953 indicate 
that about 2,500 tourists a month, excluding through- 
passengers on ships and United States service personnel on 
ship liberty, visited the Colony. In 1954 it was estimated 
that tourists spent HK$150 million. 


TRADE 


The value of Hongkong’s trade for the first ten months 
of 1955 showed a slight increase over the corresponding 
period in i954: imports reached HK$3,028 million against 
HK$2,799 million; exports, HK$2,043 million against 
HK$1,986 millicn. While this did not compare with the 
peak level reached in 1951, it did show that an entrepot 
primarily designed for mainland China trade could, by 
skilful use of its banking and shipping facilities, shift the 
direction of its trade. 

In 1955 mainland China still remained Hongkong’s 
most important source of imports, but took second place to 
Malaya as the most important market for Hongkong’s ex- 
ports (including re-exports). This change was due in part 
to the decreased purcehases which mainland China made 
through Hongkong, in part to the increased sale of Hong- 
keng products to Malayan markets. Less than one-sixth 
of Hongkong’s total trade was with mainland China. 


In 1958, the United Kingdom was first among the in- 
dustrial nations supplying Hongkong; in i954 Japan took 
the lead. In the first ten months of 1955 Hongkong im- 
ported HK$427 million worth of goods from Japan and 
HK$362 million from the United Kingdom. The open mar- 
ket for US dollars enabled the Colony to purchase HK$275 
million worth of goods from the United States and HK$39 
million from Canada. At the same time, Hongkong was a 
net contributor to the sterling area’s dollar pool. 


Trade with countries in South-East Asia continued to 
fluctuate according to government policies, but further im- 
provement was expected with Cambodia, Laos and Viet- 
Nam; aggregate imports from the three states increased by 
HK$3 million and exports to which rose by HK$49 million, 
in the first ten months of 1955 as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1954. Direct commercial air service with 
Laos was inaugurated in September 1955. 


Hongkong’s trade reguiations were eased by elimination 
of the Essential Supply Certificate showing end-use of strate- 
gic commodities. Improvement of expert controls had 
proved sufficient to prevent contravention of the trade 
regulations applied in implementation of the United Nations 
resolution. The policy of the United States with regard to 
mainland-China-presumptive goods remained unchanged. 
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Trade in rice, frozen meat, and coal continued to be con- 
trolled to ensure the maintenance of adequate stockpiles and 
supplies. 


Export of local products 


Hongkong’s manufactured products now account for 
about 30 per cent in value of the Colony’s total exports. 
The three leading customers are first the United Kingdom, 
second, Malaya, and third, fndonesia, with Thailand, British 
West Africa, other African countries, British East Asia, 
Philippines, and the three states of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam, also taking over $15 million each during the first 
ten months of 1955. Indonesia, buying HK$145 million 
worth of Hongkong products in the first ten months of 
1954, curtailed its imports from Hongkong to HK$68 million 
for the same period in 1955 owing to exchange difficulties. 
The United Kingdom, however, almost doubled its imports 
of Hongkong products, from HK$59 million in the first ten 
months of 1954 to HK$118 million in the same period of 
1955, a change which provoked much discussion in British 
industrial circles. However, it remained true that Hong- 
kong had an over-all deficit on trade account with the United 
Kingdom of HK$158 million for the first ten months of 
1955. 

Hongkong’s markets are world-wide, and this success 
is due at least partially to the vigorous promotional activities 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry and the 
several Hongkong Chambers of Commerce. Participation 
in trade fairs continued in 1955, and the formation of the 
Hongkong Exporters’ Association may go far in increasing 
the Colony’s business reputation. 


MONEY, PRICES AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


The Hongkong dollar is linked to sterling and is 
supported by the operations of an Exchange Fund which, 
in fact, works on principles similar to those of colonial 
currency boards, although the currency—except for one- 
dollar notes and subsidiary notes and coins—is issued by 
three British banks in the Colony. The par value of the 
Hongkong dollar is 1s 8d, but exchange rates (telegraphic 
transfer) available to merchants fluctuate between 1s 3 1/32d 
buying and 1s 2 13/16d, selling. 

Despite the heavy inflow of funds into the Colony from 
neighbouring countries during 1955, the minimum TT buying 
rate was down from the super-top at ls 2 29/32d, probably 
as a result of the demand for sterling arising from the 
Colony’s unfavourable trade balance with China, a trans- 
ferable-account country. Banking and monetary statistics 
are inadequate for any definite analysis, but there was 
probably a net increase in the Colony’s money supply in 
1955. One indication was the rising price levels of local 
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BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS 


Ths old Jardine Building on Pedder Street will be 
pulled down next month and on its site the Hongkong Land 
Investment & Agency Company will build the new Jardine 
House. On the site at the corner of Queen’s Road Central 
and Chiu Lung Street, piling has been completed and the 
construction of still another 12-storey building will take 
a year to finish. In the new building, which will cost appro- 
ximately $1 million, the Commercial Press will re-occupy 
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securities; effective dividend rates for certain utilities on the 
Hongkong stock exchange were as low as 44 per cent. The 
three note-issuing banks became sufficiently concerned so 
that in August they raised the interest rates on fixed de- 
posits and savings accounts to 2 per cent, reserved the right 
to increase overdraft rates to 8 per cent, and agreed to pay 
interest on credit. balances over a monthly minimum of 
HK$5,000 in current account. The banks exercised selective 
control of credit by raising overdraft rates to the 8 per 
cent agreed maximum where the banks considered the ac- 
count was being used to finance speculative transactions. 
The stock market reacted violently, recovered and then 
adjusted gradually to rates which had preceded the summer 
speculation. The weekly volume of transactions fell follow- 
ing the credit restrictions from HK$14 million to HK$4 
million. Speculation in land continued however. 

The cost-of-living index showed only seasonal variations 
throughout 1955. 

With a public debt of HK$56 million and an accumu- 
lated surplus of HK$263 million in general revenue balance 
account, March 1955, the Colony’s financial position is 
sound. The Colony’s balance sheet in August 1955 showed 
total assets of HK$647 million, the equivalent of more than 
a year’s revenue. For the first time in the Colony’s recent 
history, a deficit is scheduled in the 1955/56 estimates, 
which include, however, expenditure of HK$104 million for 
non-recurrent public works, a large proportion: of which 
are development projects which might have been financed 
by an increase in the public debt. On the other hand, the 
1955/56 estimates have already been shown to be conserva- 
tive, and the predicted deficit of HK$43 million is unlikely 
to materialize. 


CONCLUSION 


Although forced by circumstances to play a more active 
role in the economy than formerly, the government has 
followed a rather conservative policy. Investment has 
been encouraged by favourable income tax policies, by the 
provision of stable government, and by the promotional 
activities of the Commerce and Industry Department. The 
rapid industrial development in Hongkong has been possible 
without subsidies or protective tariffs and other forms of 
direct assistance from the government. 

The government has sponsored heavy capital expendi- 
tures for provision of basic facilities in the public sector, 
including the HK$104 million Kai Tak airport improvement 
stheme, and a HK$160 million cross-harbour tunnel is under 
consideration. The movement of capital funds into the 
Colony tends to indicate that Hongkong is considered a sound 
investment risk, although Hongkong’s future still depends 
upon free access to other countries for trade. 


NOTES AND REPORTS 


most of the ground floor and the basement. All upper floors 


consist of office accommodations. 


The Shui Hing Building on Des Voeux Road Central 
was recently completed. This $750,000 new building has 
8 storeys not including the basement and the penthouse. 
The Shui Hing Department Store occupies the basement, 
ground, mezzanine, first and second floors as well as the 
penthouse. The Wing On Life Assurance Building will be 
ready for occupation very soon. The building is 15 storeys 
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It will be air-conditioned 
The Wing On Bank will 


tall and cost $3 million to build. 
from the ground to the 11th fioor. 
occupy the ground floor. 


On the site of the demolished “Sky Room” at North 
Point, an investment company is planning to erect a 15- 
storey building which will be called “Lynhall Apartments”. 
In the first stage of construction, 12 storeys will be built. 
Three more storeys will be added after the new Buildings 
Ordinance is passed. The smallest bachelor-apartment will 
have a bed-sitting room, kitchen and bathroom. The largest 
apartment will have a living-dining room, three bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and servant quarters. The Ritz Garden 
on King’s Road, North Point, will be demolished to make 
way for a $10 million apartment building. Construction 
will be finished late next year and the building will consist 
of 800 flats arranged in 8 blocks. Four blocks facing 
King’s Road will be 11 storeys high. Provision has been 
made for a new ballroom almost twice the size of the present 
night club. Construction work has begun on a new swim- 
ming pool on the site. 


At South Bay, a 3-storey building consisting of 6 apart- 
ments was recently completed. Principal rooms of these 
apartments enjoy views of Repulse Bay and Deep Water 
Bay. The building is tderefore named “Twin Bay”. Not far 
from this building, three blocks of 3-storey apartments are 
now under construction ‘on the Stanley Peninsula. The site 
lies in a loop of Stanley Village Road. It ‘enjoys the south- 
west breeze of summer while the cold north-east wind of 
winter is blocked off by the Island. In addition, a fine 
beach is less than 200 yards away. 


In Kowloon, on the long narrow site adjacent to the 
Princess Theatre, now occupied by 2-storey structures, a 
11-storey building will be built. In the Shamshujpo district 
near the Apollo Theatre, another 11-storey building with 
105 rooms for bachelors will be erected. This will be 
similar to the United Apartments in Hongkong built in 1954 
for the accommodation of male white-collar workers. 


On Matauwei Road, the Public Works Department is 
planning to build new offices on a site adjacent to the Tokwa- 
wan Health Office. The building scheme consists of two 
stages. The first stage comprises a 5-storey administrative 
block and an adjacent workshop and stores centre. Flank- 
ing these buildings will be an open storage yard. The 
second part of the project will include three additional 
floors to the office block, two additional floors to the work- 
shop building and another workshop. Government will also 
construct a 10-storey building consisting of 2 blocks of 20 
flats each for civil servants. These flats will be built at the 
junction of Argyle Street and Waterloo Road. Each of 
the 40 flats will have four rooms and the occupants of the 
building will be served by two lifts. 


Flats for civil servants on Chatham Road built by the 
Hongkong Chinese Civil Servants’ Association are now near- 
ing completion. Meanwhile, the Association is Building 
similar houses at Belcher’s Battery in West Point, Hong- 
kong. 


NEW BANKS 


The Overseas Trust Bank Limited at 5D Ice House 
Street was opened on March 15. This bank is financed by 
overseas Chinese industrial and financial circles. In addi- 
tion to ordinary banking business, it also helps overseas 
Chinese to invest their money in local real estate. Its regis- 
tered capital is $10 million. 


On March 12, The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation opened a new North Point Office at 410, King’s 
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Road. Firms and persons in this rapidly expanding area 
can now draw and deposit cash without travelling to the 
central district. 


THE HARBOUR TUNNEL 


The proposed tunnel plan was again brought up early 
this month when a leading locaf daily reported that Govern- 
ment was negotiating the purchase of Murray Barracks at 
an estimated price of about $28 million. According to 
Government spokesmen, however, there would not be any 
decision in the foreseeable future. Army authorities stated 
that the figure quoted ($28 million) was entirely without 
foundation. One person wrote.a very long letter to the 
press urging Government to shoulder its share of the cost 
of supplementing existing ferry services, and to announce 
its decision on the issue quickly. The total cost of the 
tunnel project of $160 million, he submitted, represented 
an absolute minimum based on prices already a year old; 
and remembering the unsuspected and stubborn granite of 
Morrison Hill, the time for completion was also a minimum 
one. Cross-harbour vehicular traffic has already exceeded 
facilities at its peak. If a tunnel is decided on, it may 
take eight or nine years before it can be used. In that 
period there is bound to be an appreciable increase in cross- 
harbour vehicular traffic, otherwise there would be no need 
for a tunnel. Linked with the tunnel decision, therefore, 
was the urgent question of what is to be done in these in- 
tervening years. Several other correspondents opined that 
bigger expenditure should be confined to housing, hospitals, 
provision for the needy, full water supply and other more 
urgent projects. The Chairman of the Star Ferry Com- 
pany stated at the recent annual meeting of the Company 
that the construction of new ferries was postponed because 
Government had not made known its decision on the tunnel 
plan. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NEW TERRITORIES 


Agriculture: Vegetable growing in the Fanling and 
Taipo districts is gradually expanding and the quantity 
transported to the urban areas varies from 83 to 135 tons 
daily. An area of 106 acres is devoted to the culture of 
radish, white cabbage, mustard, Chinese flowering cabbage, 
lettuce, spinach and Chinese kale for seed production, both 
for export and local consumption. Production in the Tsun 
Wan district, which was formerly one of the main vegetable 
centres, declined as a result of the expansion of the urban 
area. On Cheung Chau Island, vegetable cultivation is 
developing very well despite the poor water supply. Farmers 
there obtain their water supply from deep wells. During 
the last three months in 1956, yields of the second rice crop 
were about average. The market price of the second crop 
paddy, however, declined from $60 to about $40 per picul. 


_ Poultry Breeding: Reviewing the breeding of poultry 
during 1955, President (W. C. Chan) of the N.T. Poultry 
Breeders’ Association said that chicken farming moved on 
steadily, duck breeding was very successful, pigeon raising 
became more popular, but quail egg production declined 
due to the high cost of keeping and the lack of demand. 
Mr. Chan opined that Hongkong should divert some of the 
attention in commerce, shipping and banking to the pro- 
duction of food because “there was difficulty in finding 
markets for the output of other industries’ while the 
Colony was not producing enough food for its own needs. 
He also pointed out that there were many problems which 
were not easy to solve, such as the “complete dependence” 
on China for the supply of hatching eggs. 
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Fish Ponds: About 1,200 piculs of fish were harvested 
during the last three months of 1955. These were marketed 
at prices of $220 to $250 per picul for large grey mullet, 
$160 for small grey mullet, $120 for big head and silver 
carp, $180 for grass carp and $160 for common and mud 
carp. During the same period, 24 shipments totalling over 
3 million fry were despatched to Bangkok, Singapore, Tokyo 
and Taiwan. Last October, Peking imposed restrictions on 
the export of grass carp fry; for every consignment of grass 
carp to Hongkong Jocal importers must take an equal num- 
ber of mud carp fry which was not very popular here, 
As a result, the price for grass carp fry increased about 20% 
in the local market. 


Oyster Farming: During the same period, 624,600 
catties of fresh oyster meat were harvested from the oyster 
beds at Deep Bay. This. quantity yielded 20,000 catties of 
dried oyster and 38,000 catties of oyster juice for export 
to U.S., plus a balance of 74,000 catties of semi-dried oyster 
for local consumption. The oyster beds in Deep Bay are 
being cultivated by the Japanese “hanging drop” method 
which allows a much higher rate of growth than the primi- 
tive method of cultivating oyster on stones. The new 
method was so satisfactory that it was recently adopted by 
several beds on the Communist side of Deep Bay. Certi- 
ficates of origin were issued during the quarter for 20,486 
eatties of fresh shrimp which will be processed into shrimp 
slices and noodles for ‘export to U.S. Certificates were also 
issued for 8,581 catties of silver shrimp which will be used 
in the making of shrimp sauce for American markets. 


Irrigation Projects: A 5-million gallon service reser- 
voir at Tsun Wan will soon be built to improve the supply 
of water in this area. 6,500 feet of 48-inch diameter steel 
pipes will also be laid in the Tsun Wan area to convey 
water from the Tai Lam Chung tunnel portal at Chai Wan 
Kok to the new pumping station at present under construc- 
tion at Tsun Wan. Emergency pumping schemes, designed 
to augment the supply of water from streams and catch- 
ment areas during the dry season, have been started at 
Shatin and Taipo. The scheme at Shatin consists of pump- 
ing water from the Shing Mun River through 3,900 feet 
of 8” pipes into the Beacon Hill catchment. The scheme 
at Taipo includes the construction of an intake dam on the 
Lam Tsuen Valley stream and another intake dam on the 
large stream which flows into the sea to the east of Taipo 
Market. The water will be pumped over the 1,300-foot high 
Leadmine Pass into Jubilee Reservoir. 


Motor Road: Two miles of motorable earth track from 


Castle Peak .Market to Tuen Moon village were recently 


completed. The road which crosses bridges and culverts, 
wes built by local enterprise without Government aid. At 
one end, near the Kadoorie Pig Station, the road bears the 
sign “Kadoorie Road.” According to Mr. K. M. A. Barnett, 
Commissioner for the New Territories, the village of Tuen 
Moon was officially established in 958 A.D. as the port from 
which pearls from Tolo Harbour were shipped to Canton. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Taikoo Dockyard received.an order from Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand early this year for 
the building of a 2,000-ton motor cargo vessel] for the car- 
riage of fruit, frozen and general cargo in the Company’s 
int2r-Colonial and Pacific Island services. This order was 


obtained in the face of world-wide competition and it adds 


a new name to the list of many well-known shipping com- 
panies such as Blue Funnel, Bruusgaard Kisterud, Burns 
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Philp, China Navigation, Glen Line, Shell Tankers and Straits 
Steamship who have come to Taikoo for new vessels. The 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Company is now converting 
a tanker of 8.200 gross tons into an iron ore carrier, This 
order was also obtained in the face of competition from 
European shipyards when the old tanker lay in dry dock in 
Bremen, Germany. The vessel made the long voyage to 
Hongkong in ballast after Whampoa Dock Company got the 
order. 


Reporting the development of light industries in Hong- 
kong, the Labour Commissioner (Mr. P. C. M. Sedgwick) 
states that the iocal glove industry is now facing a period 
of depression and several factories have closed down. For 
the past year or two, competition was keen and consequent- 
ly prices went down. It now appears to be suffering from 
over-production. The local weaving industry, on the othzr 
hand, is in full production for the first time for over a 
year and most weavers have sufficient orders to maintain 
full employment at the present. Rubber, plastic, garment 
and knitting factories are also operating at full capacity. 


A local wrist watch band manufacturer recently esta- 
blished a new branch factory and increased the production 
capacity from 900 dozen bands to 1,500 dozen a day. De- 
mand for this item from U.S., Canada, Central America 
and U.K. is very steady. Instead of using cotton wadding 
to pad quilts, a local factory is now using nylon fibre for 
quilts. These light-weight quilts are wearable, washable 
and warm. They can also be squeezed into very small 
bundles for storage. 


New factorie; opened recently include: wooden toys, 
beaded belts and novelties, a new vacuum flask factory, an 
artificial flower factory, a metal furniture workshop and 
a factory making plumbing fittings. One metal works re- 
cently started the production of electric fans; motors are 
imported but all cther parts are made locally. 


THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 


Early this month, the 22,000-ton Swedish luxury liner 
Kungsholm arrived here from New York with about 400 
tourists, mostly Americans, for a three-day stay. To faci- 
litate the issue of Tourist and Gift Plan Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin for purchases made by these passen- 
gers, the Department of Commerce and Industry opened a 
special office in Kowloon during the stay of Kungsholm. 
Without these certificates, American tourists cannot get 
many of their Hongkong purchases into the U.S. This 
special D. C. I. Kowloon: office will also be opened over the 
Easter Holidays to assist American passengers of the m.v. 
“Caronia” which will call at this port during the holidays. 
The Vice-President of American President Lines’ Passenger 
Department (John M. Diggs) recently stated during his 
stay here that tourism in Hongkong should be - developed. 
He suggested that the Colony should gain more publicity 
so as to arouse the interest of people in other parts of the 
world about Hongkong; that there should be better hotel 
accommodations; and that Hongkong’s immigration proec- 
dure should be simplified. 


The Royal Interoczan Lines recently made a documen- 
jary film entitled “Hongkong” presenting in colour the 
harbour, various buildings, the Peak Tram, the views of 
Kowloon from the Peak, handicrafts, the night views of 
the Colony, the annual trade fair, the golf course, the 
beaches, the waterfront and Aberdeen, farming in the New 
Territories, funeral processions, etc. This. film will be shown 
at the coming Seattle Trade Fair. 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 
Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net Entering and Clearing the Port in January 1956 
ENTERED CLEARED 
Flag No. Tons Flag No. Tons 
WOTICiIS pe ree eee 251 511,979 Britis’ 522). ee 249 499,400 
PIM ONICAT ee ote ese 21 119,884 American 20 107,518 
Burmese 5,690 Burmese 2 5,690 
Chinese 3,034 Chinese 9 3,232 
Danish 61,483 Danish 19 61,483 
Dutch 83,334 Dutch 16 73,336 
Finnish 2531 Finnish 1 2,531 
French 34,850 French 8 34,850 
German 20,173 Gormanel Aes ee 4 20,173 
Japanese 86,876 Japanese 29 86,876 
Korean 1,870 Korean .......- 5 | 880 
Liberian 6,368 Liberian 3 6,368 
Norwegian 98,015 Norwegian 35 98,581 
Panamanian 13,255 Panamanian 8 12,462 
Philippine 4,330 Philippine 1 4,330 
Pakistanie ) Voice eee — Pakistan 2) eee 1 4,306 
Swedish 26,616 Swedish 8 22,331 
Turkish 2,291 Turkish th 2,291 
Dy hen Arvin ce ae 1,586 Vietnam — — 
Total 424 1,084,165 Total 415 1,046,638 
HONGKONG AVIATION 
Air Traffic in January, 1956 
Departures Arrivals 

Points of Call Passengers Freight Mail Passengers Freight Mail 
(Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) 

nite dis King d Oma ges oe ee ree 128 6,820 8,454 115 12,902 7,518 
MUP OpO ween ns ee ee rae 111 3,015 1,082 87 5,951 932 
Middle East 198 4,417 1,995 115 “2,594 982 
Calcutta 100 3,073 947 107 268 596 
Rangceon 105 5,878 431 62 20 471 
Bangkok 810 11,361 790 783 4,899 2,835 
rench-Indochinay 2-2 se ee 511 23,727 694 528 3,489 509 
Singapore 494 13,257 5,702 341 2,027 3,726 
Philippine 1,094 10,086 2,304 1,169 1,578 1,063 
Australia 90 2,448 316 68 1,676 245 
United States 312 6,489 2,879 68 3,182 3,255 
Honolulu 90 2.836 78 ‘58 242 91 
Canada 174 340 579 40 1,008 165 
Japan 1,214 7,680 9,794 1,123 6,096 2,327 
Formosa 373 29,403 1,456 443 2,831 1,145 
Korea 71 8,158 311 72 82 194 

Macau 2 5,269 — 5 — ats! 

Okinawa 129 10,867 109 91 543 — 
MP OCALA ee oho Seer Cen ee Ae 6,006 155,124 32,921 5,275 49.388 25,994 

Directartransit’; | ae sees eee an 745 159859 —- 745 15,359 — 


Total Aircraft Departures = 298. 


Total Aircraft Arrivals = 302. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 19th to 24th March 
1956. 


U.S.$ 
baw Se T.T. Notes Notes 
~ March High Low High Low 
19 $58734 5874 58614 58514 
20 587% 5874 58636 585% 
21 58714 58514 585% 58444 
22 586 58414 58536 58354 
23 586% 58540 585 584% 
24 585% 585 58434 58344 
D.D. rates: High 586 Low 583. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,120,000, 
Notes cash US$347,000, forward US$ 
1,890,000, D.D. US$460,000. The mar- 
ket was easy and rates dropped fur- 
ther. The strength of Sterling and 
steady cross rates in New York, and 
all round selling here were the causes; 
the undertone remained easy. In the 
TT. sector, funds from Japan, Korea, 
Bangkok and the Philippines were 
plentiful, and demands were small. In 
the Notes market, speculators sold with 
shippers holding back on account of the 
narrow difference with T.T. rates. In- 
terest for change over favoured Sellers 
and totalled $2.49 per US$1,000. Posi- 
tions figured at a daily average of 
US$2 ~~ million. In the D.D. sector, 
business increased and was active on 
the approaching Easter. 

Yen: Some small business transact- 
ed in forward. Change over interest 
favoured buyers and amounted to $7.44 
per Yen 100,000. Cash quotations 
were $1,512—1,480 per Yen 100,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.8975—1.87, 
Japan 0.0148875—0.014675, Malaya 
1.88—1.879, Indochina 0.0714, India 
1.16—1.15, Thailand 0.273—0.2702. 
Sales: Pesos 330,000, Yen 110 million, 
Malayan $360,000, Piastre 12 million, 
Baht 7 million. The market was Active 
on increased business due to the ap- 
proaching Easter; oversea Chinese re- 
mittances were pouring into’ the 
Colony. 

In southeast Asian capitals, the con- 
stant export of Chinese funds, accruing 
from the commercial and other acti- 
vities of Chinese people domiciled in 
Far Eastern countries, is observed and 
disliked. It goes to prove, if proof was 
needed, that a large numbes of oversea 
Chinese, even those having acquired 
citizenship papers of Far Eastern coun- 
tries, do not regard themselves as loyal 
members of the state in which they 
work and make money. Almost all re- 
mittances from oversea Chinese arriv- 
ing in Hongkong are effected not 
through official channels in the various 


countries in the Far East but through 
black markets and other private ar- 
rangements. By sending money through 
black market channels, the Chinese ne- 
mitters have to take a loss as usually 
the official rate is far higher than the 
black market one. In exchange-short 
countries like Burma, Indonesia, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, the Philippines, illicit 
outward transfers are strongly  dis- 
approved but governments are not in 
& position to cut down on such trans- 
fers; and accordingly the resident Chin- 
ese in these countries is ever more 
looked at with suspicion. Even Thai- 
land, where the foreign exchange posi- 
tion is favourable, the regular export 
of capital by Chinese in Bangkok and 
elsewhere in the Kingdom is disliked 
as it indicates that there are still many 
Chinese who maintain connections with 
China, directly or through Hongkong. 
and who therefore cannot be trusted 
as loyal citizens of Thailand. The 
amount of money being transferred to 
Hongkong and to China (incl. Taiwan) 
by oversea Chinese is regarded as a 
political and psychological barometer 
of relations between the various Far 


Eastern countries and their Chinese 
‘guests’. A money transfer speaks 
louder than any sweet but usually 
meaningless after-dinner-speech of an 


oversea Chinese in Manila, Bangkok or 
Surabaja. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes guoted $1.60 per Yuan. 
DD on Shanghai quoted about $2.34 
per Yuan. Taiwan Bank Dollar notes 
quoted $160—159 per thousand, and 


remittances 147—146. The market 
was quiet. 
Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 


rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.86—15.76, Australia 12.25, 
New Zealand 13.92—13.90, Egypt 15.20 
—15.15, South Africa 15.53—15.52, 
India 1.19—1.185, Pakistan 0.905— 
0.89, Ceylon 0.90, Burma 0.525—0.515, 
Malaya 1.841—1.84. Canada 5.83— 
5.815, Cuba 4.50, Philippines 2.00— 
1.985, Switzerland 1.85, West Germany 
1.35, Italy 0.92, France 0.0145—0.0143, 
Vietnam 0.078—0.074, Laos 0.095— 
0.09, Cambodia 0.084—0.0785, Indo- 
nesia 0.173—0.169, Thailand 0.266— 
0.263, Macao 0.995. 


Gold Market 
March High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 

19 $2563 255% , 
20 256%4 2555 266% High 
21 255% 25414 

22 25556 25436 Low 265144 
23 256% 25514 

24 255% 25534 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2553 and 255%, and the highest and 
lowest were 256% and 2548. Again the 
small drop of gold prices was not in 


line with rates of US$; it was caused 
by heavy exports to South East Asia 
ports. The news of allowing to seil 
newly mined gold by Canada gave no 
effect to the market. Interest for 
change over favoured buyers and 
amounted to $5.05 per 10 taels of .945 
fine. Tradings reduced and totalled 
36,840 taels or averaged 6,140 taels 
per day, while poSitions figure at a 
daily average of 28,500 taels. Cash 
sales amounted to 18,250 taels, of 
which 4,250 taels listed officially and 
14,000 taels arranged privately. Im- 
ports were mainly from Macao and 
totalled 16,000 taels. Two shipments 
arrived in Macao and amounted to 
88,000 fine ounces. 

Exports figured at 19,500 taels 
(9,000 to Singapore, 4,000 to Indo- 
mesia, 3,500 to Bangkok, 1,500 to Viet- 
nam, 1,000 to Korea, and 500 to 
Japan). There has been unusually 
brisk business in gold bullion; Hong- 
kong is one of the best functioning 
suppliers of gold to countries in the 
Far East and demand in those coun- 
tries remains fairly high. A weekly 
export, though not recorded here nor 
in receiving countries, of 20,000 taels 
can be regarded as satisfactory. The 
unrealistic and unsuccessful I.M.F. are 
‘studying’ this situation, and will do 
so for a long time to come. The ques- 
tion remains why so many governments 
in this part of the world, knowing full 
well that they cannot clamp down: on 
the bullion trade, maintain bullion em- 
bargoes. Smuggling techniques and 
corruption gre strongly encouraged by 
this illicit bullion trade; in most re- 
ceiving countries “protection” has been 
seeured by paying regular bribes which 
the public eventually has to pay when 
buying gold in bars, coins and orna- 
ments. A confierence—another one— 
of gold supplying and absorbing coun- 
tries could be arranged which would 
if not leading to a new and more sane 
and decent system of satisfying de- 
mand at least’ show up the illogical 
and ineffective present system spon- 
sored by the I.M.F., a system which has 
led to deplorable moral consequences. 

Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were $13.00—12.30 and 12.60 
—11.80 respectively per tae] of .945 
fine. Cross rates worked in the Ex- 
change were US$37.93—37.90, and 
40.000 fine ounces were concluded at 
37.89 C.ILF. Macav. U.S. Double Eagle 
old coins and new coins quoted $252— 
249 and 223—-221_ respectively per 
com, and Mexican gold coins quoted 
$271.50—270.00 per coin. 

Silver Market: The market was quiet 
but with an easy undertone. Bar silver 
quoted $6.40—6.30 per tael with 500 
taels traded. $ coins quoted $4.02—4.00 
per coin with 1,000 coins traded, and 
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20 cent silver coins $3.10— 


3.08 per five coins. 


quoted 


BANKNOTE RATES IN NEW YORK 


The following are buying and selling rates 
for foreign banknotes of Deak & Co., New 
York. 

Country Units Buy Sell 
Australia 1 Pound $ 2.03 $ 2.08 
Canada 1 Doilar 0.995 1.005 
Ceylon 100 Rupees 17.00 18.50 
England 1 Pound 2.65 2.69 
France 1000 Franes 2.46 2.56 
Formosa 100 Dollars 2.00 2.80 
Germany (West) 100 Marks 23.65 23.80 
Holland 100 Guilders 25.80 26.35 
Hongkong 100 Dollars 16.60 17.30 
India 100 Rupees 20.00 20.80 
Italy 1000 Lire 1.54 1.58 
Japan 1000 Yen 2.50 2.63 
Malaya 106 Dollars 0.275 0.3125 
Pakistan 100 Rupees 15.00 16.00 
Philippines 100 Pesos 34.00 35.00 
Portugal 100 Escudos 3.40 3.50 
Switzerland 100 Francs 23.20 23.35 
Thailand 100 Bahts 3.75 4.75 


Sterling Travelers Cheques negotiable only in 
the sterling area $2.60 per £. Active markets 
in British Resident and Transferable Account 
Sterling, and German Ac- 
count Marks. 


Liberalized Capital 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading was very slow in the local 
stock market last week and prices con- 
tinued to fall. Total turnover for the 
week amounted to only $1.68 million. 
With the exception of Wharves, Real- 
ties and Watsons, last week’s closing 
rates for most shares registered fur- 
ther declines from those for the pre- 
vious week: 


Shares March 16 
Highest 
PK Bank, eieesicien 1680 1685 
Union) [nso <aiqci= 980 s 980 s 
Wheelock .......- 8.45 8.50 s 
HK Wharf ..... 71.50 b 72.50 
BK Dock! aaaieiere 35.78 35.75 n 
Provident ...... 14.20 14.20 s 
Maney eie reteset: 60 59.50 
Realty .....- eeee 1.40 b 1.50 
Hotel © sisiessieces 14.50 14.50 n 
rams! , idee cess ee 22.70 22.90 s 
Star Ferry .....- 135 s — 
Yaumati_. 104 105 
Light (0) . 21 20.80 
Light (n) ... 18.30 18.10 
Electric 29.70 29.70 
Telephone 23 22.80 
Cement. 34 34 
Dairy Farm 17.60 17.70 
Watson 10.50 b 10.80 
Yangtsze 6.80 5 6.75 s 
Allied Investor ., 5.40 s 5.40 s 
Amal. Rubber .... 1.70 1.70 
Monday: The market still lacks in- 


terest and as a result, trading was al- 
most at a standstill with the day’s 
turnover only amounting to approxi- 
mately $240,000, one of the smallest 
recorded for the past few years. Tues- 
day: In a featureless market, prices 
went lower. Business was on a light 
scale with the turnover amounting to 
approximately $420,000. Wednesday: 
The market was quiet with only a few 
bargains reported, mostly at lower 
levels. The turnover for the half day 
amounted to approximately $112,000. 
Thursday: Business was restricted to 
meagre proportions with prices losing 
further ground. The turnover amount- 


ed 
day: 


to approximately $340,000.  Fri- 

Although there was no material 
change in the market on the closing 
day of the week, the undertone ap- 
peared slightly steadier with some im- 
provement in the turnover which 
amounted to approximately $570,000. 
Some quotations were fractionally bet- 
ter. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Hongkong and Kowloon Wharf 
and Godown Company, Limited, an- 
nounced a dividend of $4 per share in 
respect of the year ended December 
81, 1955. 

The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, Limited, announced a final 
dividend for the year 1955 of $1.10 per 
share making a total dividend for the 
year of $1.623 per share. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


(March 12-17) 


Towards the end of the period there 
was activity in the Tin section where 
an upsurge in prices of some of the 
leaders was activated in the belief that 
the strike of tin mining employees 
would not now take place. Both the 
Industria] and Rubber section had little 
turnover and little price change and 
the total volume of business written 
continued below average. 


Last Week’s Rates Up or Down 
Lowest Closing 
1660 b 1675 s —$5 
970 970 n —$10 
8.20 b 8.25 —20¢ 
71.50 12.50 +$1 
35 b XD 32 —25¢ 
XD12.30 b XD13b —20¢ 
59 b 59 Ser 
1.45 1.50 s +10¢ 
14.10 14.30 —20¢ 
22.30 22.30 —40¢ 
— 135 n steady 
98 b 100 s —$4 
20.20 20.30 —70¢ 
ROTO: 18 —30¢ 
28.50 28.50 —$1.20 
21.80 2b.90 b -—$1.10 
33 b 33.75 —25¢ 
17 17.30 —30¢ 
10.50 10.80 +30¢ 
6.70 s 6.70 s —10¢ 
6.10 b 5.25 s —15¢ 
1.575 1.65 s —5¢ 
The Federation Legislative Council 


approved amendments to the Income 
Tax Ordinance which will grant relief 


for certain capital investments and 
thus encourage industrial develop- 
ment. The mining industry is to be 


granted relief on expenditure incurred 
by unsuccessful prospecting. The 
heavily taxed rubber industry is given 
some relief in that it will be possible, 
in the case of new planting, to write 
it off during the following 10 years. 
Finally, generous allowances are pro- 
vided in respect of new capital invest- 
ment in Industrial buildings and struc- 
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tures—the whole to be written off at 
10% annually. 

In the Industrial section there were 
two announcements of increased divi- 
dend distributions. Holders of Fraser 
& Neave Ords. will receive an interim 
dividend of 8% (an increase of 2%), 
whilst Malayan Cement, which will be 
paying the second dividend in its his- 
tory, has raised the payment from 23% 
to 124%. Dealings in Cements remain- 
ed unchanged around $1.55, but Fraser 
& Neave Ords. improved to $1.72% 
buyers. Wearne Bros. were steady at 
$2.80, Hammers had spasmodic ex- 
changes at $2.70 cum 174% and Robin- 


son Ords. at $2.55 cum 8%. Singapore 
Cold Storage had business at $1.50, 


Metal Box had sellers at $1.58, United 
Engineers at $8.50 xd. and Henry 
Waugh at $1.32. 


Sungei Way were taken at $2.923 
and Hong Fatt at $1.123. Petaling 
which had fallen to $3.50 recovered 
rapidly to $3.80. 

Austral Amalgamated jumped from 
15/- to 16/-, Lower Perak from 15/- 
to 16/- and Kampong Lanjut continued 
to rise with business up to 28/9. Laruts 
went from 9/- cum 1/9 to 7/9 xd., 
Rawang Tinfields from 9/- to 9/3 and 
Tongkah Harbour had business at 8/6 
with buyers over. 


In the Rubber section Tapah had a 


rise from $1.90 to $1.973. New Seren- 
dah were*done at $1.75 cum the 30% 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


China Trade: Peking concluded a 
£86-million (£43 m. each way) barter 
agreement with Japan for 1956 cover- 
ing fertilizers, artificial silk and other 
industrial products from Japan in ex- 
change for rice, salt, vegetable oils, etc. 
from China. Exports from here to 
China remained slow while supplies 
from China registered further  in- 
creases; a Polish-built Chinese freigh- 
ter arrived here from China last week 
with large quantities of China produce 
ae transhipments to Japan and SE. 

sia, 


Taiwan Trade: Taipei signed a 
US$400,000 barter agreement with 
Korea, under which Taiwan would ex- 
port silk, fish, machinery and iron ores. 
In the local market Taiwan bought 
only small quantities of selective items. 


Japan Trade: Japan was consider- 
ing to spend US$3,010.3 million for 
imports in 1956; major imports would 
include 1.16 million tons rice, 2.37 mil- 
lion tons wheat, 7.35 million tons iron 
ore, and 1.4 million tons scrap iron. 
To Burma, Japan will ship substantial 
quantities of consumer goods in pay- 
ment of war indemnity. In the local 
mark:t Japan continued to purchase 


China produce and metal scraps. HK 
trade delegation (organized by _ the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union) to 
Japan will depart for ‘Tokyo next 


month. They will also visit the Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Osaka. 


Korea Trade: Seoul’s imports under 
US Aid Funds-will include: $3.05 mil- 
lion worth of industrial chemicals, 
$300,000 of dyestuff, $800.000 of sul- 
phur and asbestos, $200,000 worth of 
galvanized iron sheet, $730.000 of cotton 
yarn, $5.75 million of artificial silk, 
and $1.7 million worth of pharmaceu- 
ticals. Korea will also purchase $43 
million worth of US surplus agricul- 
tural products including raw cotton, 
wreat, barley, tobacco, edible oil, can- 
ned food, etc. Trading between HK 
and Korea lacked improvements. 


Indonesia Trade: Djakarta resumed 
the acceptance of import applications 
for urgently needed industrial supplies 
such as metals, machinery and spare 


final, considering the total of 55% for 
the year, it is not surprising that there 
wer: buvers over. Kempas had buyers 
at $1.82} and Mientabak at $1.85. 
Glenealy had business at $1.61% and 
Batu Lintang at $1.55. 

Activity in the Loan _ section was 
small. The City Treasurer has now 
offered to convert holdings in the Singa- 
pore Municipal 5% 1926 into Singa- 
pore City Council 5% 1956 (1966-76) 
with effect from 1st May, 1956. 

Peko remained steady around A.10/-, 
Northern Hercules had business’ at 
A.8/73} and A.8/6 and Oil Search after 
a very quiet period jumped from A.13/3 
to A.14/6 on Friday. 


parts. Shipments from here to Indo- 
nesia remained brisk and _ consisted 
mostly of HK manufactured enamel- 


ware, cotton varn, cotton underwear, 
cotton textiles, metal ware, sundry 
goods and sundry provisions as well as 
Japanese cotton piecegoods, metals, 
cement and machinery. 


Thailand Trade: Bangkok an- 
nounced that rumours of possible im- 
port ban on goods of Chinese origin 
from here were groundless. Exports 
from HK to Thailand registered fur- 
ther improvements; this was partly at- 
tributed to the approach of the rainy 
season there. Recent shipments to 
Bangkok included cotton yarn, cotton 
piecegoods, paper, metals, enamelware, 
hurricane lantern, raincoat, paint and 
sundries. Unsatisfactory trade rela- 
tion between Bangkok and Tokyo also 
made Thailand more dependent on HK 
for supplies. 


Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos: 
Vietnam prohibited the import of many 
consumer goods including aluminium- 
ware, lighters, silk piecegoods, lace and 
embroidery, © handkerchiefs, gloves, 
umbrella, Chinese medicine, tea, cuttle 
fish, shirt, toys, hats, furniture, fan, 
wheat flour (other than US origin), 
etc. Exports from here to Vietnam 
therefore slowed down. On the other 
hand, shipments to Cambodia and Laos 
improved, consisting mainly of metals, 
paper, and cotton textiles. 


Philippine Trade: The dock strike 
in the Philippines continued; exports 
from here to this area were seriously 
affected. Meanwhile, barter negotia- 
tions between HK and the Philippines 
were proceeding smoothly. Demand 
from the Philippines included cotton 
yarn, cotton textiles, knitting articles, 
canned goods and sundry provisions. 

Burma Trade: Orders from Burma 
covered mainly sundry goods, sundry 
provisions, and small machinery. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: The market re- 
mained active with keen demand from 
S.E. Asia, Japan and Europe; prices 
of most popular items were firm. 
Woodoil was steady with new demand 
from Taiwan and the Philippines; 
woodoil of Indochinese origin made its 
initial appearance in the local market. 
Citronella oil recovered slightly but de- 
mand from Europe turned light and 
the international market remained 
weak. Cassia oil was enquired for by 
Japan while peppermint oil registered 
local sales and enquiries from Malaya, 
Europe and Australia. Bitter almond 
of Chinese origin was still short in 
supply; that of Indian origin enjoyed 
active demand at firm price. Garlic 
gained under unabated demand from 
Thailand and Vietnam. Cassia lignea 
was favoured by India and broken cas- 
sia by Japan and Europe; both prices 
advanced. Groundnut kernel remain- 
ed steady on orders from Africa and 
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local pressing mills; goods of Philip- 
pie origin invaded the local market on 
account of the favourable price. 
Canada preferred groundnut in shells. 


Rosin, yvhubarb, gypsum, taleum, 
menthol crystal and teaseed cake were 
purchased by S.E. Asia; coir fibre and 


bee wax by Japan; dried ginger, spun 


silk by Europe; all at steacy prices. 
Dried chilli vegistered exports to Singa- 
pore and India but prices were de- 


pressed by heavy stock. Maize improvy- 
ed slightly at first on low stock; receded 
later when new supplies arrived. Tea 
registered’ sales to Singapore, but the 
sluggish world market as well as the 
abundant sunply from producing areas 
depressed prices. Rice bran and wheat 


bren were bought by local farmers. 
Green pea advanced sharply when 
India, Japan and the local users pro- 
vided strong <lemand. Items which 
declined due to the lack of demand 
included galangal, sesame and hop 
seeds. 

Metals: Local and overseas demand 
continued brisk and prices of many 
items advanced further. Black plate 
waste waste climbed highcr when the 


cost was marked up while demand from 
local enamel factories continued to im- 
prove; floating cargoes were transact- 
ed. Galvanized ivon sheet was stimu- 
lated by erdevs from Indonesia as well 
as the local factories. Mild steel plate, 
particularly the larger sizes suitable 
for ship-building, was very popular; 
mild steel bar gained on short stock; 
but mild steel round bar was sluggish. 
Aluminium sheet went up under pur- 
chases by Thailand; selling resistance 
developed when indent advanced. 
Copper sheet gained slightly under 
active local snd outport demand. Zine 
sheet improved on higher cost but low 
buying offers curtailed the business. 
Galvanized iron wire, galvanized iron 
wire shorts, corrugated galvanized iron 
sheet, zine ingot, iron wire rod, and 
aluminium ingot were popular; prices 
remained steady. Piano wire and 
crucible were purchased by Taiwan; 
pig lead by India; and scrap iron by 
Japan; prices were firm. More sal- 
vaged steel plate arrived from Singa- 
pore to meet the keen local demand; 
price was firm. 


Paper: Low buying offers and short 
stocks curtailed the volume of business. 
Transparent cellulose paper was so 
¢hort in stock that deals were con- 
cluded on forwards; Korea and Incdo- 
nesia were buyers. Newsprint in 
reams remained active in local sales 
but export demand was curtailed by 
low stock; newsprint in reels enjoyed 
better outport demand but selling pres- 
sure «depressed prices. MG white sui- 
phite declined under new arrivals. MG 
cap was low in stock but advanced in- 
dents discouraged new bookings. Art 
printing, grease proof, poster, and 
foolscap were all steady under local 
demand. Woodfree printing enjoyed 
steady overseas demand at firm prices. 
On the other hand, glassine, bond, and 
manifold were weak due to the lack 
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of outport demand and ribbed 


kraft was barely steady. 


m.g. 


Industrial Chemicals: The market 
was very quiet with only limited local 
and overscas demand. Linseed oil was 
quiet; price, however, improved on 
higher cost. Ammonium bicarbonate 
improved on low stock and enquiries 
from Taiwan. Zine chloride and zinc 
cxide advanced on higher costs and low 
stocks. Orders reached here included 
those for shellac from Korea, for iron 
oxide from Taiwan, and for sodium 
hyposulphite from Indonesia. Borax, 
citric acid, paraffin wax, sulphur pow- 
der, tanning extract, and caustic soda 
were steady with limited local demand 
while acetic acid, sodium cyanide, and 
sodium nitrate declined due to the lack 
of demand. 


S.E. Asia provided 
eye lotion, sulfa- 


Pharmaceuticals: 
better demand for 
diazine powder, saccharine  cryStal, 
quinine ethylearbonate, cod liver oil 
capsule, and dihydro-streptomycin. 
Local sales were moderately active in 
aspirin powder, atophan tablet, adhesive 
plaster, chloroform, dihydro-streptomy- 
cin, glucose powder, necotinamide, peni- 
cillin preparations, quinine  etnylear- 
bonate. quinine sulphate, santonin 
crystal, saccharine crystal, saccharum 
lactose, and vitamin B powder. Prices 
jn general remained steady. China 
offered to supply the local market with 


santonin erystal, calcium lactate and 
calcium gluconate; no order was con- 
cluded. 

Cectton Yarn & Textile: Active local 
sales kept the cotton yarn market 
steady. HK yarns turned compara- 
tively quiet but prices stood firm; 


Indian yarns lacked any improvement; 
Pakistan yarns waned under new ar- 
rivals and lower indents; Japanese 
yarns were steady; Chinese yarns were 
favoured by Indonesia; while Japanese 
staple fibre yarns were sluggish. In 
the cotton textiles market, renewed 
demand from Indonesia stimulated the 
market. Demand from Vietnam for 
Japanese grey shirting was also active. 


Rice: Prices remained firm in spite 
of continuous arrivals from Thailand 
and other sources. Selling resistance 
was developed as speculative operations 
increased. 

Sugar: Prices improved with 
stronger local demand. Brown sugar 
was particularly brisk in local sales. 


Cement: Trading was fairly active 
and prices steady. China cement was 
popular in local sales. Japanese pro- 
ducts remained steady in spite of new 
arrivals. Green Island enjoyed steady 
demand from S.E. Asia. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the period from February 6 to 25, 
1956: 


Unien Egg Corporation § Limited: 
Importers and exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 50 
Oak Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Y. K. Ip, 1, Jupiter Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Koh Juan Ju, 1, Granville 
Circuit, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Hoagkong Carpet Manufacturers 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Office, 601 Marina House, 


Hongkong; Subseribers—A. M. L. 
Soares, Windsor House, Hongkong, 
Solicitor; David Szeto, Windsor House, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 

Chinese Enterprises . Limited: 
Importers and exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $1 million; Registered Office, 


201 Chinese General Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Ko Chuk Hung, 6 Chester Road, 
Kowlcon, Merchant; Tong Ping Tat, 2 
Breezy Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Cheng Wah and Company, Limited: 
To deal in ships and vessels; Nominal 
Capital, $800,000; Registered Office, 36 
Des Voeux Road, Central, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—William C. TI. Hwang, 11 
Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
T. Y. Chao, 22 Macdonnell Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Robert Y. T. Chen, 
BS Cumberland Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


Acme 
Limited: 


Sanitary Ware 
Nominal Capital, 


Company, 
$500,000; 
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Registered Office, 574 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Chiu Oi Wah, 
9 Wiltshire Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 


S. K. Wong, 60 High Street, Hongkong, | 


Merchant. 


Barretto Shipping 
Limited—To deal in ships and vessels; 
Nominal Capita!, $200,000; Registered 
Office, c/o Messrs. D’Almada & Mason, 
Solicitors, Kayamally Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Frederick John 
Alexander Barretto, 13 Amber Road, 
Singapore, Company Director; Ivan 
Hall Newman, 12 Cotswold Close Brad- 


dell Heights, Singapore, 13, Company 
Director. 

Polex Products Company, Limited: 
Manufacturers of plastic products; | 


Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, 112 Lock Hing Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Norman Fook 
Cheung Li, 9 Seymour Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Luk Tat Chuen, 100 
Kennedy Road, Hongkong, Company 
Manager. 


Trans-Pacific Impex (H.K.) Limited: 
Importers and exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $100,000; Subscribers—Mar- 
shall G. Laing, 11 Macdonnell Road, 
Hongkong, Solicitor; Jan R. A. Mac- 
Callum, 11 Macdonnell 
kong, Legal Assistant. 


Majestic Plastic Products 


Limited: Nominal Capital, $200,000; 


Registered Office, Crown Land Permit, | 


No. LZ. No. 3384 (Ngau Tau Kok), 
Hongkong;  Subscribers—Woo Chee 
Ting, 33 Wanchai 
Merchant; Wong Chun Hung, 68 Shau- 
kiwan Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sheung Boarding House, 
Keepers of hotel and restau- 


Kung 
Limited: 


rant; Nominal Capital, $50,000; Regis- | 


tered Office. 264 Castle Peak Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Mark Chun 
Son, 728 Nathan. Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Fung Yat Cho, 259F Temple 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Fung Yiu 
Wah, 12 Sai Yeung Choi Street, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; 
loon, Merckant; Woo Leung, 
Fan, 
Merchant. 


(Hongkong) | 


Road, Hong- | 


Factory, | 


Road, Hongkong, | 


Li Kung Kin, 616B — 
Sheung Yuen Ling, Diamond Hill, Kow- | 
332 — 
Nathan Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Mak 
60 Homantin Street, Kowloon, | 


